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ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER 
By EIsK I. Henperson, R.N. 


T is the object of this paper to sum- 

marize some of the newer ideas on 
the nature of asthma and hay fever, to 
discuss some of the more important 
exciting causes and the method of diag- 
nosis, to outline the principles of medical 
treatment and to stress 


the same type of reaction, but in asthma 
the manifestation is more 


the very important work 
of the nurse in the gen- 
eral management of the 
cases. 

In the clinic of Applied 


Immunology at the New 


T must be understood 

that asthma and hay 
fever are manifestations 
of the same type of reac- 
tion. * * * Very often 
the two conditions coéxist, 
in which case they may 
both be produced by the 
same substance; or the 
asthmatic condition may 
be produced by one sub- 
stance, and the hay fever 


by another. 


— 


in the bronchial tubes, whereas in hay 

fever the manifestations are more or ‚ 

respiratory tract, that is, nose and . 

pharynx. Very often the f 

two conditions coexist, in 7 

which case they may both 1 

be produced by the same * 

substance; or the asth- * 

matic condition may be 5 

produced by one sub- 
York Hospital, the prin- stance, and the hay fever 85 

cipal conditions or dis- by another. iy 
asthma and hay fever. fever, as it is commonly 8 

These are the maniſesta- called. exists in two 5 
tions of a state that is forms,—a seasonal form, 
termed “hypersensitive- as and a non-seasonal form. 1 
ness.” This means that individuals The seasonal form is due to pollens, for 
afflicted with these diseases have within the most part those which are air-borne. : 

themselves a special peculiarity or abil- In the vicinity of New York, the at- 
ity to produce substances that give a tacks of pollen hay fever begin in April 4 
reaction, whereas normal individuals with the flowering of the trees. These ) 
have no reaction whatsoever. In other early or “spring” types continue with ; 
words, the substances that produce the their trouble up to the first week in f 
attacks are not in themselves toxic, as June. The important trees concerned 1 
they produce no disturbance in normal in these attacks are birch, beech, ash, 1 
individuals. oak, and hickory. The second variety ‘ 
It must be understood that asthma of seasonal hay fever is brought about | 
and hay fever are the manifestations of by the reaction to the pollens of the 
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presence of diseased teeth or tonsils, 
such cases are referred to the special 
nose and throat department that is 
operated in connection with the clinic. 
The medical treatment and the manage- 
ment of the individual case are based 
upon the results of the diagnostic tests. 

The therapeutic principle adopted in 
all cases is the elimination of the ex- 
citing cause. When this is not possible, 
treatment by injection of an extract of 
the exciting substance is used. 

In seasonal hay fever cases it is mani- 
festly impossible for clinic patients to 
leave home in order to avoid the pollen 
in the air. All such cases are treated by 
the injection of the appropriate pollen 
extracts, beginning two months before 
the attack and continuing at weekly in- 
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import from Italy. The rabbit hair 
found in pillows and mattresses is used 
more particularly by the foreigners who 
come from Central Europe and Russia. 
Then, too, there are cases that give re- 
actions to cotton and kapok seed. These 
substances are also met with in bedding. 
mattresses, quilts, etc., where the mat- 
tress is made from cotton or kapok felt. 
Many of the patients who give reac- 
tions to the cereals, such as wheat and 
rye, are found to be bakers and cooks; 
and here the occupation is, of course, 
of the utmost importance. The nurse, 
then, in her daily rounds, learns to seek 
out in the various homes those factors 
that may be causing trouble; and she is 


substances carried as dust in the air, 
the home or where they are employed. 


pose a case in which the reactions were 


able, more than any one else, to explain 1 
ö to, and gain the confidence and cobpera- 1 
tervals through the season. tion of the patients in getting rid of 70 
Non- seasonal hay fever cases and the these causative factors. The import- * 
sensitive group of asthmatics are usually ance of such home work may be illus- 7 
75s per cent due to the inhalation of trated by a few of the cases which were a 
investigated. * 
Case I: June 1923, child nine years old * 
from ths peat that the worse — 
is of the greatest importance in the nd found to be directly opposite a stable. 5 
management of the cases. Let us sup- The family moved from that neighborhood, 1 
rabbit of asthma until October 1Sth, when she re- ‘ 
positive to — —— turned to the clinic giving a history of having x 
is the special duty nurse to find i attack in school every morning. Permis- ; 
out in what way the patient comes in sion was obtained from the principal to visit 
contact with these substances that have the school, where it was found that the child 
to be probable causative was in a fresh-air class, one of the rules being a 
substances may be met for the children to rest in a sleeping - bag for 4 
ia the home, at work, or twenty minutes. The sleeping bag was found A 
, to be lined with lamb’s wool. A sample was 
New York we find a large obtained and taken to the laboratory for ; 
developed in which rabbit extract; a skin test made proved the child i 
wool are used as a by- to be positively marked to the substance. * 
manufacture lows Case Ii: A woman, twenty-eight years oi : 
= — The — 
six years; the first attack occurred about six of 
ticularly, seem to be addicted to the use weeks after childbirth. She was tested and 4 
of wool which, in some cases, they even found to be sensitive to rabbit dander. The 1 
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the results of treatment and direction 
have been, and in order to suggest fur- 
ther observation in those cases that are 
not doing well. It has been rather sur- 
prising to see, on the whole, the interest 
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(U. S. Marine Hospital, No. 66) 
By Sister Martua, R.N., AND Sister CaTHERIne, R.N. 


N southern Louisiana, between two 

levees of the mighty Mississippi, lie 
four hundred acres of land which Uncle 
Sam is rendering beautiful. Trim cot- 
tages and well kept lawns, prim in their 
perfection, bespeak more than usual 
care and interest. Promptly at sunrise 
every morning, Old Glory is raised over 
an ante-bellum mansion that once 
flaunted the Stars and Bars: the present 
invasion of the once grand sugar planta- 
tion is more friendly than that which 
took place in the 60s: for here the 
Federal Government maintains the only 
leprosarium within the continental 
United States. Under the direction of 
Dr. O. E. Denney, Medical Officer 
in Charge, three full time medical men, 
three attending specialists, two chap- 
lains, eleven nurses and numerous cleri- 
cal help, form a staff working enthusias- 
tically at every phase—scientific, social, 
and economic—of the problem of lep- 


rosy. 

The leprosarium is built on the cot- 
tage plan and as almost every nation is 
represented, an effort is made to segre- 
gate the races. Popular notion of the 
treatment of lepers is promptly changed 
after a visit to the Colony. The Gov- 


surgical vepresent, net an 


average, but the standard of our recog- 
nized institutions. 

It is needless to disinter historical 
facts about leprosy; that it has baffled 
the most astute. scientific minds is com- 
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and care taken by patients to follow 9 
ö has been taken, without exception, show 3 
the best results. 
22 
7 ernment is generous, even prodigal. in 
8 the treatment of its charges. Accommo- 1 
; mon knowledge. Remedies used cen- i 
turies ago still retain well deserved > 
repute. Nevertheless, there are many bes 
humble workers noiselessly retracing the 4 
beaten path. again plowing virgin fields. 
unaffrighted by the marshalled array of “4 
theory burning to incandescence, only +4 
to be resolved to the primary consider- 7 
ation of cell resistence. “Honor to 4 
whom honor is due.” Theories elicit 3 
profound admiration, and are a sublime 1 
offering of man’s time and talent at the 4 
shrine of knowledge. 
The accumulated experience of those u 
in daily contact, observing the effects of 
therapy, old and new, forces them to | 
accept the dictum of the “survival of " 
the fittest.” The physiologically fittest 
cells produce “something”—a hypo- 
thetical something—which either repels 
or antagonizes the aggressive, offending 
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tion and 

to which the human body is heir 
The chronicity of leprosy is proverb- 

ial: “Once a leper, always a leper.” 

This fact has a profoundly depressing 


lan Type 
the afflicted. campus—for the buildings form a rect- 
John Doe, American citizen, a ward angle John enters the well lighted, air 
of Uncle Sam’s, stirs lazily as the jang- mess hall. The white vitrolite tables, 
ling of the breakfast bell, promptly at white chairs and white porcelain-enam- 
7 a. m., reaches his quarters. Quite eled serving fixtures, make a splendid 
they are. His appearance. All of the service is cafe- 

room, steam heated and elec- teria so John “should worry” if he hap- 
eleven in a pens to be late. The Assistant Dietitian 
concrete and tile cottage; the —a business-like little Sister—presides 
furnishings, provided by the Govern- and, as John joins the chow line, she is 
ment, consist of a hospital bed, several firmly assuring a Chinaman that “noodle 
chairs, a rocker, a chifforobe and a rug. soup is not served for breakfast”; while 
To these, John may add such other a War Vet. is made to understand that 
articles as his fancy dictates. From even if he did shed his blood for his 
even such comfort John is suddenly torn country, a rare steak cannot be produced 
by the remembrance that the bill of on a half minutes notice. The cafe- 
fare, always posted twenty-four hours teria serving space connects with the 
in advance, is featuring (besides the kitchen and besides “eggs cooked to 
inevitable fruit, eggs and cereals) pork order,” which are a routine part of every 
the breakfast and supper, almost anything 
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guest. The acknowledged cause of A 
leprosy—the Hansen bacillus—is recog- af 
nized by the scientific world; it is an 1 
tinctorial characteristics of the tuber- 
the | 
the | 
the | | 
svs- 
th- { 

«abnormalities, loss of function 
evasive of descrip- 
table for all concerned be- 3 3 3 
f the disruptive bearing on 2 7 
producing a psychology that is , 1 
to the labor so unstintingly given, this : 95 
4 

1 


if a patient is will- 
time is at a premium 


fifteen to forty dollars per month. John 
may hustle back to his house and get 
everything spick and span; or he may 
wield a hoe and rake on the grounds if 
he belongs to the “sanitary squad;” or 
he may be appointed to collect the soiled 
clothes and dump them into the huge 
sterilizer through which everything must 
pass before it is introduced to an up-to- 
the-minute laundry, staffed entirely with 
outside help. There are also the “ice- 
cooler boy,” the “canteen boy” and the 
“garbage boy.” Or John may be a step 
higher in the Hospital scale, with a cor- 
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Officer: “Yes,” he has some nerve 
pains; “Umhum,” his eyes hurt a little. 
So John is duly prescribed a course of 
electric treatments and is ordered to be 
on hand at the next weekly visit of the 
neurologist. The opthalmologist is due 
the next day, so John must report at the 


me up,” John says. And why 
shouldn’t he be fixed up, since a full time 


Betting runs high in the colony but all 
are philosophical. The watchword is: 
“Life doesn’t consist in holding a good 
hand, but in playing a poor hand well.“ 
Even the Grim Reaper doesn’t seem to 
know when to call their bluff, for deaths 


takes his daily bath, shower or tub, ac- 
cording to his pleasure, before keeping 
his appointment with the M. O. C., 
(Medical Officer Commanding) at the 
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ing to wait, but 
in the hospital. John hurries. Every- 
body hurries. It is one of the char- 
| probably finds John depositing his tray 
and soiled dishes near a huge “Autosan” 
H dish washer, which takes care of every- eye clinic. A prescription for slight cold 
thing used in the dining room. is written, which prescription will be 
Perhaps John bas a job; almost every filled by a graduate pharmacist in a 
able-bodied patient has. The amount he well-stocked drug store. “Is John’s 
| receives for his services varies from tooth all right?” “Sure, the dentist 
! dentist, with a splendidly equipped 
| office is at his service at any time? 
“Does John want to take the Dean 
. treatment?” John doesn’t know; some 
| of the fellows say it’s good and others 
. say it’s all bunk. Well, when the con- 
: sulting dermatologist makes his next 
visit, he will see. Anyway, he isn’t 
going to take the chance of being laid 
up this week, “no siree, not with that 
| masked party booked for Saturday, and | 
/ the last game of the tennis tournament 
; responding increase in salary and be ap- to be played tomorrow.” If John’s 
| pointed to help bathe patients, assist favorite player—who expects to be dis- 
| with the dressings, or do minor work for charged soon—develops a wooden arm, 
| the dentist. For the sake of following John is due to write a scenario of 
| John for twenty-four hours, we will sup- “Why Twenty Bucks Left Home.” 
pose that he is doing none of these 
things and that he is in need of all the 
hospital aid that can be given him. 
From the dining room he drops into the 
surgical clinic to have a foot dressed; 
here he finds a Sister (the Sisters are 
all registered nurses) with one of the here from leprosy, per se, are exceed- 
patients for an assistant, busily engaged _ ingly rare. 
from 7 a. m. to noon. John hurries— Cleanliness is insisted upon, so John 
note the word—for he must be in his 
room by 9 o’clock when the Officer of 
the Day makes his first rounds. John 
is duly interviewed by the Medical 
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lab. He notices that silk shirts, and 
socks of the same material, seem to be 
“laboratory style,” so he dons his best 
apparel. The coveted paroles are 
always associated with laboratory find- 
ings, and one naturally wants to look 
one’s best. Having given a section of 
his skin, or a specimen of blood, or 
whatever other cannibalistic demands 
may have been made by the Command- 
ing Officer, John comes down whistling 
happily. If one is down in a hole, it’s 
mighty good to know that those above 
ground are working with might and 
main to get you out. 

Dinner is served at 12,—same style 
as breakfast. John grins when he sees 
a patient on vegetable diet fall from 
grace at the sight of chicken fricassee. 
“Forbidden fruit,” the sinner puns, and 
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the little Sister, who is wasting wrath- 
ful glances on the back of a New Eng- 
land gourmand who has helped himself 
to three pieces of pie instead of one, sees 
nothing. 

The great event of the day, the dis- 
tribution of mail, follows immediately 
after dinner. John retires to his room 
with his home paper and letters, in- 
tending to have a few restful hours. 
But hark! Suffering cats! What's 
that? Wails long and shrill, cries muf- 
fled and agonizing, disturb his peace. 
For the human heart, agonizing and 
despairing, can produce no such sounds 
as come from the depths of a trombone 
or cornet operated by an amateur but 
desperately earnest player. John remem- 
bers, then, that a band of twenty-six 
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LEPROSY 
Leprosy is a contagious disease in the sense that it is probably always communicated 
directly from the sick to the well, but prolonged and intimate association with 
narily seems necessary to contract the infection. The degree of the 
much, depending upon conditions not very well understood. * * * 
There are three foci of leprosy in the United States; one among the 
region of the Great Lakes, made up almost exclusively of imported cases, 
on the Pacific Coast, likewise chiefly of imported cases, and the third 
in Louisiana, Texas and Florida, where most of the cases are 
perhaps a million lepers in the world. About 30 per cent more males are 
| : —Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, Rosenau, Fourth Edition. 


ROLLING YOUR OWN 


By Mavupe Parson, R.X. 


HIS article is written especially for 

the graduate nurse who feels the 
need of higher education but who hesi- 
tates to attempt working for a college 
degree. This hesitation is due usually 
to three problems which, if not solved 
before entrance into college. may form 
the stumbling block that will effectually 
bar the way to higher education. These 
problems are: first, that mature age is 
a handicap, that perhaps the graduate 
nurse is too old to learn: second. that 
funds cannot be secured to carry through 
the whole college course: and third. that 
few, if any, benefits are to be derived 
from a college degree. My experience at 
the University of Washington shows 
that mature age is not a handicap. that 
the graduate nurse can earn her way 
through school and that the benefits de- 
rived from college work are very real 


not only professionally but culturally 
as well 


From my own experience it is safe to 
state definitely that mature age is an 
asset and not a handicap. If an indi- 
vidual has ever had the ability to grasp 
new ideas, that same ability is still re- 
tained regardless of any reasonable age. 
Women as old as sixty-five years have 
graduated from this University with 
commendable records. Indeed, it is 
many times apparent that a few added 
years of experience make it possible to 
appreciate more fully and to understand 
the academic work. This ability to 


enjoyable. In this connection it must 
also be remembered that one’s education 


does not stop when high school is fin- 
ished even though no studies are pursued 
further. One's training and practical 
work in the field of nursing give a broad 
knowledge of fundamentals which fits 
in and supplements college work in the 
natural sciences. 

In reference to the funds necessary 
to complete a college course the problem 
is not so easily solved. It is by no 
means insurmountable, however. and it 
is my purpose to show that it is quite 
possible to break down this barrier also. 
A woman working her way through one 
of our western universities is by no 
means unique. The graduate nurse who 
attempts this is not in a class by herself. 
Scores of women in every college of the 
University of Washington are doing this 
same thing and the work engaged in to 
accomplish this is as varied as are the 
occupations that women now engage in 
anywhere in the world. Statistics ob- 
tained from our registrar will bear out 


Percentage of 
women enrolled who 
School Year are self-supporting 
1917-18 13.00% « 
1919.20 134 
1920-21 - 13.00% « 
1921-22 1828757 
1922-235 176078 


It is essential ſor one to have money 
enough to cover the expenses of at least 
one-quarter of the school year and it is 
advisable that she have enough for two 


quarters. The advantage of this is two- 
fold. First, it enables one to become 


tg 


this statement and will also show that 
the number of self-supporting women in 
college is on the increase every year. 
theoretical knowl = 
tical experiences makes the work more 
801 


acquainted and gives time to work into 
some position which later will entirely 
supplement the diminishing bank ac- 
count and it gives one time to adjust 
herself to the new life and the exacting 
study that is required by the University, 
without financial worry. This reserve 
fund for the first two quarters’ expenses 
may be money saved through a few 
years of work or it may be borrowed. 
Although the former is the more desir- 
able way of obtaining it, if one can ob- 
tain the use of money at a reasonable 
rate of interest, it is not advisable to 
wait to accumulate a reserve fund after 
the desire for college becomes manifest. 
It is entirely feasible, viewed purely from 
a financial standpoint, to borrow money 
at reasonable interest to fit oneself to 
obtain higher remuneration for services. 
Indeed, my advice is, that if one lacks 
a reserve fund of her own she should 
have an avenue open to her through 
which she can borrow small sums of 
money from time to time in case of 
necessity. The idea of waiting to earn 
and save money is, as has been stated, 
not advisable, in my opinion. If one 
has health, a willingness to risk a little 
in order to progress, and life insurance 
to cover liabilities in case of 

death, and furthermore, if one is able 
to get money at a reasonable interest 
rate, it is a clearer cut program for pro- 
gression to borrow at once and begin 
college work, than to work and try to 
save. The latter makes the danger of 
losing the ideal in the press of the 
moment’s activities. This reserve, what- 
ever its source, need not exceed two 
hundred dollars. It is estimated that 
such a sum would carry one comfort- 
ably through one quarter of school at 
our University. 
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Turning now to the ways of supple- 
menting the bank account there are two 
problems that must be understood and 
worked out before entering into part- 
time work outside of university studies. 
These problems are: How much out- 
side work can safely be undertaken 
and how many hours of university work 
may be attempted? That one offsets 
the other may be readily seen. The less 
work done outside, the more academic 
work may be handled and vice versa. 
This is true, in the main, but there are 
some exceptional phases to this question 
that should be brought to the attention 
of the reader. If the outside work 
taken on is, may I say, mechanical, that 
is, not requiring special mental effort, 
such as stenographic work or work- 
ing in the University Commons, then 
more hours a day may be undertaken 
than if the outside work is in the nature 
of executive duty where one uses her 
mental capacity to make herself suc- 
cessful in her job. The point of view 
here taken depends upon the health of 
the individual and that of equalizing 
the hours of labor so that one can main- 
tain a high standard of work in the uni- 
versity and get out of her education 
what she should, in order to make it 
worth the effort put forth in obtaining 


802 
it. 
The types of work available are varied 
and innumerable. In one’s own field, 
work such as night duty over week-ends 
| and special duty during vacation is 
always available. Then if one has had 
experience in the public health field, it 
may be possible to get part-time work 
with the municipal public health agen- 
: cies. There is also the possibility of 
assisting in the department in which 
| one is a major. Other fields that are 


open are, clerking in department stores 
half-days and Saturdays, serving in the 
University Commons at meal time, and 
stenographic work. Further, if one has 
individual ability along one certain line 
it many times may be used to financial 
advantage. 

At this point it may be of interest to 
consider the expenses of one year’s 
school work. These figures are based 
entirely upon personal experience at the 
University of Washington. Tuition for 
residents within the state of Washington 
is $15 a quarter and for non-residents 
it is $50 a quarter. If the student be 
ex-service, she is exempt from tuition 
throughout her entire college course. 
Special fees, such as laboratory fees, the 
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not be given here because it seems quite 
useless for one individual to set clothing 
standards for another or to estimate ex- 
penses which are dependent upon indi- 
vidual tastes. In passing it may be 
noted, however, that an abundance of 
clothing for college is entirely unneces- 
sary. One or two wool dresses. a sport 
skirt and sweater, and a party dress will 
be used. An excess much beyond this 
will hang in the closet. In both cloth- 
ing and incidentals what one deems a 
necessity another may consider a luxury 
but I have found that both could easily 
be kept within a very low sum. 

Thus far this article has dealt purely 
with the problems to be faced in at- 
tempting a college career. It is fair 
and logical that one ask what to expect 
in return. What benefit am I to derive 
from this college course? Surely an ad- 
vance in theoretical knowledge. is the 
reply. And what does this advance in 
theoretical knowledge profit the indi- 
vidual? It means a step forward both 
in professional standing and in financial 
gain. Whether or not this is all the 
benefit, depends entirely upon the indi- 
vidual. If one enters college with the 
idea of carrying away a store of book 
knowledge, and works only to that end. 
this will be the gain and nothing more: 
but if one enters college with the idea 
of getting all out of it that it is possible 
to gain, the reward is much greater. It 
will then be a broadening of one’s life, 
culturally and socially, as well as acad- 
emically. Reserving a part of one’s 
time for athletics, social affairs and Uni- 
versity activities, in general, is vastly 
important. These contribute as much 
to the education as does the advanced 
study. And in addition to all this, is it 
not a satisfaction and a joy to realize 


Association Student Organization fee. 4 
and the library fee, average $12.80 a 1 
quarter. Books average $8 a quarter. 4 
This cost can be cut down considerably 5 
by buying second-hand books and selling 4 
them at the end of each quarter. I do “a 
not endorse this policy, however. One’s 1 
text books, carefully studied as they 1 
must be, will be of invaluable assistance 
to one for reference after school is com- : 
pleted. To me, selling good books is 
like selling my friends. This is a matter 1 
for personal decision, however, and to 4 
sell is a means of lightening expenses. 4 
a 
versity Commons; and living in an 12 
apartment and doing my own cooking. 1 
The cost of these three types is approxi- 1. 
mately the same. 75 
Cost of clothing and incidentals will | 1 


one’s ambition? Is it not worth all the 
effort really to reach a goal that has 
been viewed for years in the hazy 
distance? 

In closing, let me reiterate, that my 
experience at the University of Wash- 
ington proves that a college education is 
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within the reach of the graduate nurse. 
that mature age and lack of funds are 
merely problems to be solved and not 
barriers and that the benefits to be de- 
rived, professionally, socially and cul- 
turally, are so great that they more than 
repay any effort expended. 


PRIVATE DUTY AND THE INCURABLE CASE 
By Evetyn C. Lunpeen. R. N. 


URSING today has reached the 

stage where the entire profession 
is of inestimable value to humanity. 
ye all know of the great demand for 
public health nurses in that they are 
able to reach one and all through their 
various branches. Another field which 
is of no less importance is that of the 
private duty nurse. It is this branch of 
nursing which I wish to discuss. 

The question before us is: Shall or 
shall not the private duty nurse accept 
incurable cases? 

I contend that a private duty nurse 
shall not accept incurable cases and I 
shall attempt to convince my audience 
with the following considerations: 

No Expert Skill Is Required—Let us 
consider the treatment that an incurable 
patient will be likely to receive. What 
does it amount to? Usually not more 
than a bath, a back rub, and the general 
Care necessary to make a patient com- 
fortable. Any form of treatment given 
a patient with an incurable disease is 
useless and therefore it is wasteful to 
employ a graduate nurse for the simple 
task of making the patient comfortable. 
1 Read at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Association of Graduate Nurses, October 
10, 1923, at Peoria, Il. 


The Nurse’s Field of Usefulness Is 
Too Limited.—Let us consider the edu- 
cation and training that a graduate 
nurse has received. Most accredited 


The Nurse’s Professional Skill 1s 
Diminished. —Is it fair to herself to do 
this work? There can be no dubious- 
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schools require three years of training 

with a great deal of theoretical work,— 

theoretical work which is equal to two 

: years of college. Will you not agree 

| with me when I say that it is absurd 

; for a woman with that amount of train- 

7 ing to spend her time, day in and day 

out, doing that work which does not 

require such thorough training as she. 
a graduate nurse, has received? 

Shall a nurse, trained to meet any 

emergency in the sick room, trained to 

Carry out any treatment a doctor may 

1 order, trained to treat the critically ill, 

and to perceive any unlooked for symp- 

tom that may arise, spend twenty-four 

hours a day, month after month, giving 

; a back rub, straightening a sheet, and 

i providing entertainment for a patient? 

5 Do not her capabilities for giving service 

‘ far exceed her opportunities in cases of 

this kind? 
ness concernim this following statement. 
A nurse taking care of an incurable case, 
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month after month, is unable to main- 
tain that high degree of efficiency neces- 
sary when nursing a critically ill pa- 
tient. She is bound to become rusty and 
lose to some extent her nursing skill. 
Limits Opportunities for Real Ser- 
vice.— s it fair to the public in general? 
Shall some critically ill person be de- 
prived of a graduate nurse because she 
is busy taking care of an incurable case? 


and there was practically no nursing care 
that she could give him. Since a grad- 
uate doing private duty can take care 
of but one patient at a time, it is fitting 
that she take care of those most need- 
ing her. 

You will ask: “Who then is going 
to take care of these incurable cases, 
if a graduate nurse is not to do it?” 
Surely some member of the patient’s 
family can be trained to give the simple 
bedside nursing necessary. If not, there 
is always the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion which is ever ready to take care 
of that type of cases. 

Many are the fields where nurses are 
needed. It will be soon enough for the 
private duty nurse to spend her time 
taking care of incurable cases when our 
country is flooded with nurses and the 
supply is greater than the demand. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BLANKET HOLDER 
By ANNABELLA McCrag, R.X. 


to be carried by the nurse, thus time is 
saved in disposing of it. 

It is an aid to general bedside order. 
It saves laundry work. It may be ad- 
justed to the right or the left side of 
the bed. It is open at both sides to 


lation of dust and the possibility of its 
use as a repository for the small belong- 
ings of the patient. 

Method of Attachment —The blanket 
holder is attached to each side of the 
bed, underneath, by means of four 
goose-neck extensions, two on each side 
of the holder, which slide in and out of 
a sheath and can span a bed three feet 
wide, or more. 


After adjustment, each goose-neck is 


+ 
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Can you not one and all recall some 

time or other in your hospital experi- 

ence when you tried to get a graduate 

nurse ſor that critically ill patient in : 
the ward? You might have got Miss 
Blank, but she was busy taking care = 
of that incurable apoplexy case with a 
whom she had been for the last four- 1 
teen months, and you couldn't help 4 
wondering why she staid with that pa- a 
tient, since he showed no improvement D 
T HE blanket holder affords facilities 

for the disposal of individual 1 
equipment ſor the patient. It provides af 
greater safety where the rules of indi- ‘ 
vidual precautions must be observed. 
Its use lessens the amount of equipment 1 
1 controlled by a screw mounted upon an J. 
permit ventilation, to prevent accumu- immovable nut. 1. 
I This apparatus is the result of considerable This apparatus can be made to fit 4 
wart the child's cot by slightly altering. the | 
for patients on precaution regime. style of the clamp. 1 
0 | 
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THE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF FINLAND 


1898—1923 
By C. REIMANN 


HE National Nursing Association 

in Finland was founded in 1898 
with Anna Broms as its first President. 
She was succeeded by Baroness Sophie 
Mannerheim, who still is the most 
active, gifted, and beloved leader. It 
certainly has not been an easy task for 
this organization to keep the ideals of 
education high, because of national un- 
rest. For more than one hundred years 
Finland was under the rule of Russia. 
Since 1920, the country as a whole has 
enjoyed peace, consequently improve- 
ments have been steady. ! 

One of the first things accomplished 
by the new association was the opening 
of a Probationers’ Home in Helsingfors. 
The group of six hospitals belonging to 
the “University Clinics” (which still is 
the largest school of nursing in Finland) 
did not have room for the Probationers 
in the hospitals, and they lived, there- 
fore, outside in private families. As it 
was not made compulsory for them at 
first to live in the Probationers’ Home, 
many of them continued to live outside, 
and consequently a lack of discipline 
and a frequent outbreak of contagious 


Home compulsory—had good results. 
She gave also a sum of money to be 
spent in the Home “as soon as it should 
contain all the Her gift 
is converted into “The Florence Night- 


1 from 
~~, Bulletin II. International 


Ellen Nylander, an unusually fine 
the Educational Director of this theo- 


meeting of the International Council of 
Nurses in Paris, 1907, and at the Con- 
gress of the Council in London, 1909, 
the Finnish association was admitted as 
a member of the international organiza- 
tion. At the business meeting of the 
Council in Copenhagen, 1922, Baroness 
Mannerheim was elected President; 
therefore the next Congress of the In- 
ternational Council will be held in Hel- 
singfors, 1925. | 

The Finnish association has a 
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ingale Fund. which is used for educa- 1 
In August, 1906, the Association 1 4 
started a Preliminary Course for Pro- a 
bationers in connection with the Uni- i 
versity Clinics. The government gave f 
the subsidies. 5 
retical course, the length of which is : Ly 
four months. She attended the Pre- rt 
liminary Course given in the London & 
Hospital, London, before she began her 1 
work in Helsingfors and has since 78 
studied nursing education by visiting * 
the different countries of Europe and 
U. S. A. a 
The monthly nursing journal Epione | ‘ 
was started January, 1908. It is writ- 1 
ten partly in Swedish and partly in Fin- 1 
nish, and the editor, Mrs. Olga Lack- 
strém, is not less enthusiastic today than ; 
the year she began her work with the 
magazine. 
Baroness Mannerheim attended the 4 
her advice—to make remaining in the 71 
al 


beautiful summer house in the country. 
It has a Home for private duty nurses 
and takes care of a certain number of 
old retired nurses. A fund to help sick 
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government will help them to get a 
three years’ course for all schools of 
nursing, and that Probationers from the 
whole country will attend a Central 
School in Helsingfors for a preliminary 
course before they begin to work in the 
different hospitals; finally also that a 
nurse inspector of training schools will 
be appointed. 

The Finnish association, that at pres- 
ent has between 1000 and 1100 mem- 
bers, is perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting nursing organizations of the 
world, because it has from its first be- 
ginning so clearly considered the educa- 
tion of its nurses as the first and most 
important aim of the association. It 
has always tried to have a window open 
towards the outside world to learn what 


hope a better day has come for Finland, 
and that the beautiful dream of Baroness 
Mannerheim and all her nurses will be 


fulfilled very soon, preferably before the 
summer of 1925. 
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nurses has also been arranged. The 
| organization has assisted nurses in get- 
ting shorter working hours, better and 
more homogeneous salaries throughout 
| the country, it has arranged postgrad- 
uate courses, and it gives many scholar- 
| ships especially for nurses going abroad. 
| In 1913, the text-books published by 
| the organization began to appear. Five 
have appeared, each dealing with one 
| or a few related subjects, as for in- 
| stance, Anatomy and Physiology. The 
| Finnish association is, in doing this, 
| more advanced than the countries in its 
| neighborhood, which respectively use 
| one textbook containing all the subjects was going on there and to profit by the 
| taught in the school of nursing. experience of other nations. It has dur- 
| Finland has state registration for ing the 25 years had unusual difficulties 
| nurses, which is controlled by its med- and obstacles to overcome, but now we 
ical board. The University Clinics and 
two other hospitals have a three years’ 
training, while the rest of the schools 
hope of the Finnish nurses is that the 
NO STEAM IN DRESSING STERILIZERS. WHO IS TO BLAME? 
Information has come to the office of the American Hospital Association at various times 
establishing the fact that some hospital had been sterilizing its dressings in an autoclave 
sterilizer with the steam entirely shut off from the inner chamber. These cases now number 
FOUR and the longest time it could be established that the dressings had been “sterilized” (7) 
without steam was ONE YEAR. In each case the situation was caused by the fact that some 
attendant had closed the valve. The attendant in the hospital in which the steam had been 
shut off for a year frankly stated that she “had found that when this valve was closed the 
7 These stories seem incredible, but they are true. work was routinely carried on 
| and all the patients did not die of infection. — —— — 
| probably deserves most of the credit for protecting lives of the majority of these patients. 
Undoubtedly some developed infections due to the dressings. 
These situations indicate that every hospital superintendent must understand the essentials 
of the construction and operation of autoclave sterilizers and supervise their use—at least te 
both the sterilizer and 
The error a needless risk for patients and surely the public is justiied ln expecting 
| a from any hospital—News Bulletin of the American Association, 
ay, 


ADVANTAGES OF TRAINING IN A HOSPITAL FOR 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 


By Atice Horpen, R.N. 


nervous hospital, a type, perhaps be- 
cause it is so modern, that is little 
known, and when known, often misun- 


z 
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many send their pupils to general city 
hospitals for a period of fifteen months. 
These fifteen months are not the earli- 
est months of the pupil 's training, but 
are given at a time when the nurse has 
already received careful instruction and 
practice in nursing technic, when she 
is expected to take responsible positions 
in the service to which she is attached. 
Thus nurses graduated from hospitals 
for mental and nervous patients are 
fully qualified to take care of patients 
suffering from physical as well as men- 
tal sicknesses. 

Besides this general training, the 
nurse has the educational opportunities 
of training in a hospital for mental and 


than that. It is a sort of educational 
center, where people may be taught how 
best to avoid such mental or nervous 
breaks in the future by leading lives 
that are hygienic both mentally and 
physically. 

A nurse, in order to do her part in 


A YOUNG woman who desires to be- 5 
come a nurse today has a much a 
wider variety of training to choose from 1 
great diversity of possibilities. This a 
diversity is increased by a considera- 1 
tion of the specialized hospital; chil- 1 
dren’s hospitals; hospitals for the tuber- nervous diseases. A hospital of this 7 
cular, for cancer cases, orthopedic hos- type is today not only an institution 1 
pitals and so on. One of the most where persons suffering from mental or . 
modern types of hospital training schools nervous breakdown may be cared for * 
is that connected with a mental and during their illness it is much more 5 
this work of reconstruction intelligent, 
vantages of the must have a very special training, that _ 
general hospital. is in itself educational in the best sense + 
order to graduate registered nurses, are of the word. She should have a thor- re 
required by law to send their pupils to ough understanding of what constitutes 4 
general hospitals where they may have all-round normal living. In the first 2: 
a thorough training in medical and place, she should have some knowledge 1 
surgical work, obstetrics, and work with of psychology, that is, the working of 
children. The best schools exceed the the normal mind: the part played in the i 
minimum of time required by the States; personality by such influences as habit, 1 


: 
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already 
and golf 


but as one thinks it over, 


f 
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810 ursing 
early it to lead 
how 
to its ning as this 
it to mental 
differe rr own self, 
well or 
sity ¢ mic from the 
counte ll as from 
of life » her con 
know of difficult personalities. 
if she ful and sympathetic in 
dance, ps. In the field of her 
card ¢ has very varied possibili- 
| baskets; an unusual sort of training for ties of service—nurses thus trained are 
| a nurse, one would say at first sight, in demand not only in homes and insti- 
| Pe §=very § tutions, but in constructive work along 
| necessary accomplishments for one the lines of social service, public health, 
| whose work it will be to help different school clinics, and mental hygiene. 
persons, of different ages and social en- Such is the training offered by this type 
| vironments, not only to repair present of hospital. . 
HEALTH CENTERS 
and interesting discussion of health centers ‘ 
of the country. If space permitted, we 
im every service sounds as if the 
Wilinsky will be more than glad to answer 
1 recognized as the standard course. The 
| Instructive Visiting Nurse Association, 
with training in maternity and 
of work. 
. to nurses in the North and West that 
| and financed by the nurses 


EDITORIALS 


Mary E. P. Davis 


ITH the passing of Mary E. P. 
Davis, whose death occurred on 
June 9th at Norwood, Mass., the 
Journal lost its oldest living friend. It 
was Miss Davis, as chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means for 
Publishing a Journal who made the 
plans for a stock company, interviewed 
publishers, secured the first subscription 
list of nearly 600 subscribers, and made 
the project a success. Many others 
but the first effective steps were 
taken by her. As Miss Palmer wrote in 
these pages: 
That the Journal was on a sound financial 
basis when it was started is due to her efforts 
more than to those of any other person. 
Nine months of unremunerated serv- 
ice were given to the Journal by Miss 
Davis at that time and she served it 
later as President of the Board of Di- 
rectors and as Business Manager. It 
was not until 1900 that she ceased to be 
Connected with it, but for years 
sound advice was sought constantly. 
The Journal always held first place in 
her heart, though she had many other 
professional interests. The spirit of her 
service for the magazine was well illus- 
trated by the inspiration she passed on 
to a younger colleague who was in per- 
plexity,—“‘Remember you are doing it 
for the Journal.” 
The picture of Miss Davis, which we 
give as a frontispiece, was taken at Miss 
Palmer’s request at the time the 
Journal was approaching its twentieth 
anniversary. who would like to 
_ see her ag she was in her younger days 
should turn to Volume II, the October 
number. 


Miss Davis was not only one of the 
pioneers in Journal work, but in all our 
organization work. She was one of that 
group of eighteen who gathered with 
Miss Lett at St. Luke's Hospital, Chi- 
cago, in 1893, after the conference on 
nursing held at the World's Fair, a 
group which made the first plans result- 
ing in the Superintendents’ Society 
(now the National League) of which 
Miss Davis was the second President. 

Miss Davis was one of the first grad- 
uates of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. She held important positions, 
being at one time Superintendent of the 
University of Pennsylvania Training 


School, and at other times in charge of . 


training schools in hospitals for mental 
cases, one in Washington and one in 


Boston. She was the first registrar of | 


the Central Directory in Washington. 


last being that at Atlanta. During the 
convention in San Francisco in 1915 
she was very ill and it was not thought 
she could recover, but there were still 


and one which she ably filled for at least 
six years, retiring when failing health 
made it impossible for her to go back 
and forth between Boston and her home 
in Norwood. 

Miss Davis had a clear, logical mind, 
a keen grasp of business, and she could 
not let any matter slide past which was 
not properly thought out or worked out. 
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She was always keenly interested in a 
our national work and she attended 2 
many of the conventions, one of the 1 
years of usefulness left for ber. 1 
Her last official position was that of 
Corresponding Secretary of the Massa- g 
chusetts State Nurses’ Association, a 4 
position requiring much active work 1 
ai 
1 
1 
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they 
out 
into the varied and fruitful life of the 
gradua Well we know, life 


things are. 

Fortunate are the nurses who go out 
knowing that they may return to their 
schools for counsel when need arises. 
We believe there are many such. Some 
of the loneliest people in the world are 
those whose own families are as aliens 
and who go to strangers, often incom- 
petent ones, for advice. So it is with 
the nurse. No greater tribute can be 
paid the director of a school of nursing 
than frequent requests by her grad- 
uates for interviews or advice. Fortu- 
nate are the nurses who have as pro- 
fessional mothers” women of vision and 
understanding. It is our good fortune 
to know many such. They are by no 
means all in the large schools. 

To the graduates of “24” we are 
wishing God speed as they go out into 
their chosen fields. May each one find 
in her work the stimulus of the difficult 
task, the thrill of achievement, the sat- 
isfaction of meeting human needs, all 
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combining in an opportunity for that 
growth of the spirit which has made 
good nurses, humble or exalted, wel- 
come the world around. 


Are We Grow1Nnc? 


HE Report of the Ohio Nurse 

Examining Committee published 
in this issue is thought provoking. 
Other states will doubtless check their 
own records with it point by point. We 
are not prepared to say that, in its essen- 
tial features, it is a cross section of the 
work in all states for we have not had 
the privilege of reading reports from 
many states. One graph, at least. we 
suspect might serve for many a state. 
It could certainly have served to point 
the moral of Miss Stewart's editorial 
in last month’s issue. We refer to the 
one indicating the very low percentage 
of registrants who are definitely plan- 
ning to become instructors. Why, and 
again why? Is it because young grad- 
uates are deterred by the difficulties of 
securing the necessary postgraduate 
work? To all such we commend Miss 
Parson's article in this number, for Miss 
Parson not only “rolled her own” but 
became a member of the honor society 
of her University (an interesting bit of 
information we did not secure from Miss 
Parson). 


ing adequate instruction has 


1924 
months. Some of the largest classes in i 
our history have been graduated. Abso- 7 
for good and many are the hopes cen- 4 
tered in these young women. Many a i 
good wish and many a blessing of which — 1 
being the mosaic of light and shadow F 
that it is, that some of the high hearted 7 
hopes will be frustrated and some of * 
the dreams prove mere chimeras. Those 1 
who have good hope of finding durable 1 
satisfaction will be those whose schools 1 
have recognized the responsibility for 1 
character building as fundamental to 5 
good technic and more vital than quan- f 3 
tity production, important though these a 
The Ohio report is absolutely unique + 
in at least one respect, for Ohio is the 1 
only state that, in addition to recog- b 
nizing the importance of some of its iso- a 
lated schools and the difficulty of secur- 7 
provided an instructor — — is 1. 
assured by State Board funds, and { 
whose sole duty it is to teach. As is f 
some time had to elapse between the 81 
it 
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inception of this plan and the actual 
operation of it, but Ohio has a way of 
holding on to ideas until they become 
realities. A report of only one year 
is not conclusive but it does indicate a 
trend in the right direction, that of 


Reports are of littie worth unless they 
are used as an index of growth. We 
believe every reader will find a posi- 
tive answer to Uhio’s question, “Are 
we growing?” 


CoOPERATION 
NEWSPAPER clipping tells of 


was presented by Nelle Burlingame to 
the Women’s City Club of Houston, 
Texas. All the activities of the Asso- 
ciation, and the central registry in par- 
ticular, were included in the discussion. 
How splendid to have such a subject 
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there is not likemindedness,” said Pro- 
fessor Royce long ago. Women’s clubs 
of various sorts are more and more 


= 22 
seizing opportunities for developing un- 
derstanding on many subjects. Under- 
standing of nursing can be brought 

supplying qualifiyd instructors for all about more surely by good nursing than 

| accredited schools. by talking about it, but it takes longer, 
The figures indicating the percentage furthermore, good nursing can be ob- 
1 of less well qualified students who tained in sufficient amounts only by 
| “drop out” should set to thinking those generous community support of nursing 
) who constantly cite the brilliant achieve- programs, a matter dependent upon 
1 ments of the occasional student who col- mutual understanding. Opportunities 
lected barely enough credits to matricu- such as that granted Miss Burlingame 
late. We have much sympathy with often have to be sought but they are 
the minority, but the question of the also often freely granted. They will 
expense incident to trying out any become more general when nurses come 
large percentage of poorly prepared to believe that contacts with other 
matriculants is one that hospital boards groups are not only desirable but neces- 

and nursing school committees would © sary to our professional health. 
| do well to think through. All nursing has the same effect upon 
| the nurse that “all work and no play” 
| has upon Jack. For this reason mem- 
bership in clubs and organizations other 
: than those composed wholly of nurses 
are desirable. They are desirable from 
another point of view, that of bringing 
about a better understanding of our 

A have we heard some busy nurse admin- 

. the interesting manner in which istrator say: “I do not know where 

the subject, “The District Association” the time for it is to come from, but I 
feel that I must take advantage of this 
opportunity to join such or such a club.” 
We believe them to be on the right 
track,—they are seizing the opportu- 
nities that come to them for developing 

: that likemindedness which may result 
. well presented to an active group such in codperation. Only those who have 
‘ as the membership of a city club! experienced the rich rewards of codper- 

What an opportunity to develop a bet- ation with Women’s Clubs can really 

ter understanding of nurses and nurs- know how ready other women may be 

ing! to make the cause of better health, 
“There can be no codperation where through better nursing, their own. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD 


September, 1912-December, 1922, 


43% 


Hie 
THHE 


4 
4 
| 
* 
' : 
7 
— J 
* XXXVI. ADELE S. POSTON 
Bururiace: United States. Panentace: Association; 
of Nurses, 
N. V. 
spent in the 4 
for Mental 74 
* 
1918-1919, 
117, LaF 15 
Engaged in 1 
young girls 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
Elsie I. Henderson, R.N., was born and educated in the province of Quebec, Canada. 
She is a graduate of the Training School of the Mary Hitchcock Hospital, which is connected 
with the Dartmouth Medical College, Hanover, New Hampshire. Miss Henderson served 
during the war at Camp Wadsworth, and when released from the Army, spent a year in the 
Social Service Department of the New York Hospital. During the past three 


Sister Martha, IN., and Sister Catherine, R. N., were trained at St. Joseph's Hospital, 
Chicago, and at Providence Hospital, Waco, Texas,—but “Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul” covers all they care to have known of their work. a 

Maude Parson, N. N., is a graduate of the Angelus Hospital Training School for Nurses, 


Assistant Director of the course in Public Health Nursing at the University of Washington. 
Evelyn C. Lundeen, R. N., graduated from the Lutheran Hospital, Moline, III., in 1922. 
She studied for one year at Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. She has done some private duty 
nursing and has held institutional positions at the Cottage Hospital, Santa Barbara; Memorial 
Hospital, Atascadero, California, and is at present at the Ingalls Memorial Hospital, Harvey, Ill 
Annabella McCrae, NN. “If one were to ask any of the graduates of the last twenty 


McCrae has served the hospital with great zeal and efficiency as Assistant Supt. of Nurses and 
Instructor. During these years she has taught all the probationers their practical nursing proce- 
dures. Her quick, keen eye and critical tongue, combined with a warm heart, intense loyalty, 
high ideals and keen sense of humor, have enabled her to impress ber ideals upon her students in 
such a way that few could ever go into the world without recalling her example and her admoni- 


been a never flagging effort to teach the best and latest methods along with right ethical stan- 
dards.“ From History of the Massachusetts General Hospital Training School for Nurses. 

Christiane Reimann, Secretary of the International Council of Nurses, has spent the past 
winter in this country studying at Teachers College, New York. 

Alice Holden, A. B., A. M., R.N., received her degrees from Radcliffe College and took 
her professional training in the Army School of Nursing, followed by a postgraduate course at 
Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, N. Y., where she has been ever since. 

Careline Vincent McKee, R.N., is a graduate of Pennsylvania Hospital, School of 


She was Instructor, Cleveland City Hospital, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, for six years. 
At the present time she is Chief Examiner and Inspector of Schools of Nursing, State of Ohio, 


Arbor; Instructor, University of Iowa, School of Nursing, Iowa City, and Supervisor, Con- 

tagious Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. She is a graduate of Teachers College, New York, 1921. 
Maude Truesdale, R.N., graduated in 1922 from the Waterbury Hospital, Waterbury, 
she been a visiting nurse with the Visiting Nurse Association of 


Brooklyn, N. V. 


| 
had charge of the Clinic of Applied Immunology at the New York Hospital. 

Los Angeles, California. Since graduation she has held a position as supervisor in that hospital, 

she served in the Army Nurse Corps as Chief Nurse, took the Public Health Course at the 

| School of Civics and Philanthropy in Chicago, and she has done rural public health nursing. 

For the last two years she has attended the University of Washington, Seattle, and has given 

part time as Educational Director of the Public Health Course of the University. She is now 

completing the work for the B.S. degree and has the distinction of being a member of that Uni- 

versity s honor society, Sigma Si. At the completion of her work, Miss Parson will become 

years what was the most inspiring and potent influence on their career derived from this 

school, undoubtedly a chorus would answer ‘Miss McCrae’ with one accord. Since 1912 Miss 

tions for thoroughness in method and her sympathy for all human suffering. Hers has been the 

4 longest continuous service in the Nursing Department, and its distinguishing characteristic has 

| Nursing, Philadelphia. She has been Night Supervisor, Matron and Assistant Principal of the 

same school. She studied at Teachers College, New York, 1914-15, and the summer of 1920. 

: State Medical Board, Columbus, Ohio, and President Ohio State Association of Graduate Nurses. 

Nellie S. Parks, R.N., B.S., is a graduate of the University of Michigan, School of 

Nursing, Ann Arbor. She has been Supervisor of Medical Wards, University Hospital, Ann 
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Laura R. Locan, R.N., DepartMENT Epitor 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF NURSE REGISTRATION OF OHIO! 


By Cam V. McKee, RN. 
Chief Examiner 


HE bridge that has been built in 

the name of nurse registration and 
fostered by the State Law has been 
constructed by the nurses of the state 
and the schools from which they grad- 
uated. The whole plan relates back to 
the school where the pupil must receive 
the necessary preparation for her 
diploma and certificate. The depart- 
ment provides ways and means by 
which those who have had this prepara- 
tion may become registered with the 
group of women who stand for the 
highest ideals in the profession. 

The purpose of registration is to 
equalize the professional and educa- 
tional qualifications of those who are 
to care for the sick, and when the nurse 
receives her registration certificate she 
has been granted the use of the R.N. 
degree which means that the nurse hold- 
ing the same possesses the information 
necessary to make her a safe person to 
preparation for the work is all that is 
evaluated by us and any of the special- 


pupil nurses now in the schools repre- 
sent an army of recruits being drilled 
in the technical points in the basic sub- 
jects. Upon this foundation the grad- 
uate builds her specialty whether it is 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Association of Graduate Nurses, Colum- 


bus, April, 1924. 
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ties must be determined by another f 
channel. The two thousand or more 1 
private duty, public health, institutional rs 
or teaching and just insofar as this 4 
foundation is strongly built and ce- 10 
mented together by ethical standards 
the worker be a success. To the 
individual and to the school pretty { 
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nearly all the joys are summed in the plus the R. N. certificate she becomes 


achievement.” The achievement a positive factor of the product. 


40 


word 


If we may be permitted to look upon 
greatest satisfaction and when the grad- this whole subject of registration as we 
uate launches forth with her diploma would upon any other project where 


of a purpose is the thing that gives the 
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there are many people working together 


with the same motive (which in our 
case is to produce the very best pre- 
pared individual to care for the sick) 
then we might, in order to prove the 
advisability of continuing in like man- 
ner, take an inventory of our results. 
I suppose we have two pathways 
through which our assets may come.—- 
Educational Growth” and Proſes- 
sional Growth.” “Growth” is the in- 
crease of a living thing by a natural 
process. It is a gradual increase in ex- 
tent, in number, or in strength until it 
reaches full size. “As long as we are 
growing we are full of vigor and health.” 
Our educational growth may mean high- 
er educational qualifications before be- 


education that is considered necessary 


the true spirit. We have inherited two 
legacies—poor teaching methods and 
the spirit of service. The one we must 
live down, the other guard, lest we lose. 

Libraries. Some improvement is 
shown. New and recent publications 
are being added. Some schools are to 
be commended on their efforts to estab- 
lish libraries. For instance, one insti- 
tution, by collecting anesthetic fees and 
getting one-tenth of the amount to buy 
books, made a very nice start toward a 
library where formerly there was none 
at all. Another sold all the old and 
useless books and bought an entire new 
collection. According to Shakespeare. 
“A good book is the life blood of a 
master spirit.” If this is true then we 
must have books that will furnish addi- 
tional reference information in all 
specialties. Never before in the history 
of nursing education has more interest 
been taken by publishers in putting out 
valuable new editions in all subjects and 
in revising those that have heretofore 
been the standard text and reference 
books. Therefore, the field is rich with 
available material that cannot safely be 
ignored either by the pupil or the grad- 
uate nurse. 

Transfer of Pupils —The nurses who 
transfer from one school to another have 
in many instances proven unsatisfac- 
tory and the number of transfers is 
slightly on the decrease. We are doubt- 
ful of the fame these pupils give to the 
school since they do not always have 
much to bring. This procedure would 
be desirable if the pupil always went to 
a better school than the one she left. 
There are some students, however, who 
deserve credit. There is no greater asset 
than a successful alumna and the grad- 


uate holding the diploma will honor it 


2 


— 

ginning the study of nursing and may 1 
also pertain to the school curriculum. * 
Statistics show that this growth is very 1 
evident. If we study the growth of 8 
theoretical preparation for the profes- 4 
sion we shall find that there has been * 
a gradual increase in the time spent 74 
and effort extended by the schools of 4 
the State in order that their students 1 
may have the advantage of the kind of 4 
22 7 
today. With this increased work comes 8 
the demand for teachers. Nurses who 
have had special preparation for teach- 11 
ing either before or after the professional 
training are needed. Summer work in 
one of the Ohio universities is not a + 
dream, but a reality and is materializing 7 
this summer. The valuable ores of the 1 
earth remained there until some one N 
went after them and dug them up. So 4 

it is with the educational subjects that a 
are waiting for those who go after 70 
them. In the theoretical growth we 1 
need to perform our rightful duty as 5 
time goes on, to teach and to preserve : : ᷑.. i 
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Reciprocity —The nurse who wishes 


tained at the school. The curtailing of to receive a certificate through reciproc- 
transfers would seem desirable accord- ity, if such exists, must qualify educa- 


ing to results obtained from observation tionally and professionally in the basic 
subjects just as the nurse who now takes 


during the last two years. 
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3 two to three 
n a certificate of reci- 
procity. The office can tell whether or 
= is eligible, but the final 
order to issue a certificate comes from 
all the members of the committee. 
ination.—On the whole the ex- 
—ũ—ꝓᷣ ed students. Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy and Materia Medica still prove dif- 
ficult and we have tried to make the 
questions 2 
may prove to be so easy that 
it is hard and the nurse does not con- 
25 — t to give a full 
answer. We are supposed to be good 
above ‘wards 
ee jects all lead towards 
2 ie t worker. We have 
examined 3,228 graduates since the first 
examination in 1917 and out of these 
126 failed—68 failing the first three 
and 58 during the last four years. The 
ratio of failures is about 1 to 25. For 
the first time in our existence we own 
inations. The State granted us $300 
to pay for 120 tables. This is not 
to ay the need for one ex- 
amination but it is a great help. Here- 
tofore we borrowed, begged and hired 
igh to furnish a small table for each 
nurse who wrote at the examination. 
— Why do ve not 
Som 1 in more than one 
city?” There are just three ways by 
which this could be done because of the 
of more full time examiners,— 
by charring the applic 
. tion for all who 
ing the 
fee for being accred- 
= 4 are now being held 
in a cent ae 
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therefore it ; — 
hinations in C 

the examina accommodate 

number t — | 


Who are having 

per cent come 
100 or mest having 

per cent 
than 60 — 

x on the accredited list 
* — beds? Ans. 36. 


have from 60 to 100 beds? Ans. 16. 


= 
have less than 60 beck? Ans. 23 


In other words, $2 out of 75 hospitals are 

Is this a case of the survival of the 
strongest? Not necessarily. as long as 
the schools can have affiliation and can 
— rs to carry on theo- 
retical instruction. It 8 — 
thought that a large number of = 
entering 
. The f 

ing might be of interest because it 


and pupils with less than fifteen units 
for the other group. In the year 1923 
there were 492 graduate | 
— — 
ing for th . 232 had certificates 
units. Now c ar — 
the statistics taken from those who ob- 
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= Repo 927 
uct ‘ 
such 8 
the 
How many hospitals on the accredited list 1 
which group is the more permanent. 
Take high school graduates carrying 
15 units or plus education for one group 
tained the preliminary certificate from 
the Entrance Examiner in the year 1 
1920 or the year both groups sup- 
posedly entered the school of nursing. 
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A report covering a period of five 


years would be better and we hope to be 


able to present this later. A survey by 
the individual school of its own records 
of how many students were admitted 
and how many received diplomas during 


ree 
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The percentage loss to the schools in group 


Il was 48.3 per cent. 


The percentage loss to the schools in group 


I was 31.5 per cent. 


784 certificates were issued of which 337 
were high school graduates; 477 had less than 


1S units. 
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its existence will be sufficient for the 
authorities to determine their own 
assets and liabilities. 

State Instructor.—After conference 
with your Board of Trustees and the 
Nurses’ Examining Committee, a letter 
dated September 4, 1923, was sent out 
to 31 schools announcing that the State 
Instructor was ready for appointments. 
Hospitals notified were only those with 
less than 65 beds. This accounts for 
the other institutions not receiving this 
letter. Because of the department not 
knowing whether an instructor could be 
employed until the school year had 
started and nearly every one had already 


she has been doing. In February, an- 


schedule that our plan allowed is being 

carried out by other institutions of 

learning and it has proven beneficial; 
urge hospitals to apply 


year) — 0,944 
Daily average of patients 6,436 
Total number of student nurses (in- 

crease of 135 over last year)....... 2,427 
Total number of schools maintaining 

affiliation 47 


— cher examination... 470 


Certificates issued through reciprocity.. 5 
Certificates issued under waiver....... 31 


Certificates of preliminary education 


are high school graduate 1,335 
Visits and conferences with schools of 
84 


4 


Total number of accredited schools... 73 
Bed capacity (increase of 304 over last : 
Certificates previously issued......... 101 1 
issued since last April (809 of these 4 
A resume of the conditions that exist a , 
provided for teaching its pupils, there in connection with the schools of nurs- * 
were very few requests. However, she ing might be summarized as follows: 8 
has been busy and she will explain what We need more specially prepared teachers 5 
— —yL—ä — da 4 
. summer for those who wish to further pre- a 
other letter ‘was sent out announcing 
the availability of help for the second any schools could improve their class 
semester. To our regret the geograph- rooms and add to their teaching equipment 1 
ical locations of the institutions were even though fifteen have either established 5 7 
such that it was impossible to teach in 1 class rooms or — added —— be 
n many instances reference libraries * 
several schools at one time, therefore rentenished with material selected from 
we only helped four schools when we the recent publications. i 
had hoped to be able to assist twice this There are more pupil nurses now in the 9 
number. The type of instruction that schools than ever before reported, but twenty . 
a trained person can give is worth two ot the hospitals are either now building or ' a2 
or three times the value of the untrained Wertint to break ground this summer for 1 
teacher. The intensive class work 4 
vice in * 
help. Schools located near each other branches 1 
should plan to use this teacher and thus I will let vou answer the question: = 
get the benefit of her services. Are we growing? } 
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REPORT OF OHIO VISITING INSTRUCTOR! 
By Mas. Pans, BS, RN. 


NTRODUCTORY.—It is with 

pleasure that I tell of the work of 
this new division of the department. I 
arrived in Columbus September 1. In- 
side of two weeks my schedule was 
planned until March Ist. While a few 
readjustments had to be made, I have 
been continuously in the field since the 
middle of September. In that time I 
have been in four schools, in three of 
them for a period of two months each, 
and in one for two weeks. 

Range of Subjects—The range of 
subjects was to be the sciences, Bac- 


istry and Bacteriology through (1) small 
college in the city, (2) the high school, 
(3) their own laboratory technicians. 
The other two subjects, Materia Medica 
and Anatomy, the subjects which have 
given the lowest 


students fear most, have been difficult 
to obtain. Materia Medica is difficult 
to put over at best because there is so 
little material available and there are 


different idea, that to create a need for 
it among students is a real problem. 
Anatomy and Physiology is difficult be- 
cause of the length of the course which 
is usually given by a busy practitioner 
Columbus, April 15-17, 1924. 


two hours on the Anatomy of the 


How Work Was Planned. Due to 
the newness of the piece of work, the 
plan this year was largely to wait until 


and becomes pure lecture, the students 
putting forth little effort for themselves. 

Three courses have been given in Anat- : 
: omy and Physiology of sixty to 
sixty-two hours each and three in 
Materia Medica, including Drugs and 
Solutions of forty to forty-five hours | 
each, making a total of 343 hours. 
| During the two month periods we 
have had Anatomy one and one-half 
hours daily and Materia Medica one : 

: hour daily, five days per week. During | 

| the intensive period all other class work 

) has been suspended and the time of the : 

teriology, Chemistry, Materia Medica student on floor duty cut markedly. In 

and Anatomy and Physiology. Of these 0 case have they been on duty more | 
the demand has been entirely for Ma- than four and one-half hours daily, ex- | 
teria Medica and Anatomy. I have at —— —eT 4 

1 present one request for Chemistry. The ¢ y ys were on Sat- | 

schools have been able to obtain Chem- urday. In those schools where the stu- 

1 dents were graduates of a grade A high : 

f school, in which they had done average 

& work, they were able to carry two sub- | 

N jects. Those students with less educa- | 

| | tional background very soon realized N 

= their limit and carried intensive work i 

a Board examinations and the ones the With difficulty, several of them com- | 

plete failures. 

4 Total Number of Students. The 

| total number of students in the com- | 
plete course given up to date has been 

1 so many schools of medical practitioners, twenty-four. Three others were given | 

each school and each individual with: 

K Nervous System. Beginning April 21. 

‘ there will be courses in Materia Medica 

1 and Chemistry which will add about 

| fifteen students. : 
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arrival at the school and then after a 
survey of the situation to plan the 
course. For the coming year some 
changes will be made on the basis of 
past experience. The general procedure 
was: when the request for the Instructor 
came to the office to note the subjects 
asked for and then check from our files 
the students in the schools and the edu- 
cational qualifications they had pre- 
sented. On arrival at the school I dis- 
cussed the general situation with the 
Superintendent,—how many students in 
each class, length of service in the hos- 
pital, text books used and number avail- 
able, whether there was a reference 
library, and the possibility of utilizing 
the city library if there was one, the 
schedule of class, study and duty hours. 
Then I tried to find out about the clin- 
ical material available. The actual class 
work started the following day. 

Method of Teaching.—The method of 
teaching had to be adapted to the indi- 
vidual school. It was largely lecture and 
laboratory demonstration by the In- 
structor. In Anatomy and Physiology, 


student kept a note book in which ques- 
tions covering each days assignment 


to get frogs which I used for demon- 
stration and also required one to be 


1 


full time Instructor 


best be told by those who are following 
the students through the remainder of 
their course. 


4 


“TRAINED NURSE” SCHOLARSHIP 


The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review is offering a scholarship of $200. 
f school between July 1, 1925, and July 1, 1924, are eligible 


were to be answered and drawings from 
slides, texts, etc., made. We were able 3 
i dissected by each student about the 
: middle of the course. At the end of 
| the course I dissected a cat. We had e 
| specimens of heart, kidney, etc., from 
the butcher. In one hospital one of the i 
physicians did an autopsy. : 
When we started our work we hoped i 
there would be a chance to help the | 
schools in planning their courses and | 
in demonstrating methods, but the . | 
N schools had made their plans before we 
: were able to assure them of our help. : 
| busy with her own work to observe ) 
mine. We did discuss various phases . 
frequently. Though in some instances 4 
not as much material was gotten over 1 
as I should have liked, I feel that all ¢ 
| of them carried away something worth f 
while. How far reaching it will be can a 
i about one-third of the time was given ’ 
} to old material, one-third to new, and 8 
H one-third to laboratory work. Each 1 
| ARROWS POINTING IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION i 
| In the April number of “The Campaign,” which is published under the joint auspices of 5 
the Board of Control of State Institutions and the lowa Tuberculosis Association, mention * 
is made of the fact that two teachers have been serving milk in the kindergarten and first grade . 
rooms in the Franklin School at Hampton since last September. The milk is delivered at the 2 
school in half-pint bottles and the youngsters drink it through straws. “In the first grade ; 
only one pupil is under weight and all of the children are normal, not one physical defect | 
having been detected by the school nurse.” ‘ 
If this had happened on a stock ranch, the fact would have been given first page attention 
in all of the magazines planned for cattlemen and ranchers, but since it only refers to school Py 
children, we more or less take this really tremendous fact for granted. a | 
| 
as applicants. 1 
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DEPARTMENT OF RED CROSS NURSING 


Crara D. Noyes, R.N., Department Eorron 
Director, Nursing Service, American Red Cross 


Rep Cross Nurses AND Bonus 
EWS of considerable interest to 
20,000 American 

Red Cross nurses assigned to service 
with the Army and Navy is that they 
are eligible for the bonus under the 


be granted for two years. 
Adjusted service compensation is fig- 
ured on the basis of $1 a day for home 


paid in cash but, as stated, not before 
March 1, 1925. Larger sums will be 


service credit, plus 25 per cent, when 

purchased at regular insurance prices 

based on four per cent, compounded 

annually. The average insurance pol- 
826 


icy, it is estimated, will be valued at 
$962 and the maximum $1,900 for over- 
seas service and $1,600 for home ser- 
vice. Loans may be obtained on these 
policies after two years from the date 
of issuance up to 90 per cent of their 
current face value—that is to say that 
on a $1,000 policy a national or state 
bank would advance a loan of $87.93 


Cross nurse at work these past two 


World War Veterans Bonus Bill passed 
by Congress towards the end of May. 
Those nurses who served directly under 
the American Red Cross are not eligible, eee eee ee 
which rule held true for compensation same policy nineteen years. 
a loan of $831.23 could be obtained. 
: There are certain points that should 
| be observed and they are included in 
has completed plans for ‘he following: 
at the request of the War N- eee. 
will help to distribute ap- will only — 
and delay. 
| Read carefully the instructions which will 
be printed with the application blank. 
Do not pay fees other than any notary 
charges. The law prohibits any person from 
i harging a fee for assistance in the collectio 
before March 1, 1925, and no loans can 6 compensation. | f 
Do not write the War Department for any 
information required by the blank. If the 
individual has not the information, be should 
service and $1.25 a day for overseas 
service, the first sixty days not being 
counted and a maximum of 500 days 
: issued in twenty-year insurance policies For further information nurses should 
; dated January 1, 1925, which will be apply to their nearest Red Cross Chap- 
i valued at the equivalent of the adjusted ter. 
NuRSING IN SoUTH AFRICA 
M. Daisy Ingle, an American Red 
22 
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years among the Bechuanas. negroids 
of Kaffir descent, writes graphically of 
the difficulties of modern nursing in the 
appalling conditions existing among the 
natives in the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate which is north of the four states 
forming the Union of South Africa. She 
is associated with Dr. A. H. Kretchmar 


Le 


1 


11 
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Near East Relief accommodating 25,000 
orphans on the plains near Alexan- 
dropol, Russian Armenia, are to be con- 
solidated into one large one to be called 
the Edith Winchester Training School 
for Nurses, after an American Red 
Cross nurse, behind whose sacrifice thus 
honored is the sad story of the laying 
down of a youthful life on the altar of 
service to others. Miss Winchester was 
a 1918 graduate of the Frankford Hos- 
pital Training School, Philadelphia, and 
she enrolled that same year in the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. She was referred to the 
Near East Relief and was assigned by 
them to the Armenian and Syrian Relief 
Commission in the Near East, where she 
died of typhus at Erivan on May 17, 
1919, only four months after her arrival. 
The American Red Cross posthumous 
medal and citation issued in recognition 
of her services rendered as a nurse in 
the World War were sent to Miss Win- 
chester’s nearest relative. 

In connection with the ten-year edu- 
cational program which the Near East 


Relief is conducting utilizing students. 


from the higher grades to be trained as 
nurses, Grace Blackwell (who recently 
arrived at Alexandropol after her vaca- 
tion in the States) writes that they now 
have enough nurse graduates to run the 
other posts which will be mostly clinics. 
The serious cases will all be sent to 
Kozachi Post, where the Edith Win- 
chester Training School for Nurses will 
be located. 


ENROLLMENT ANNULLED 
Another list of names of nurses whose 
Red Cross enrollment has been annulled 
for various reasons, after due investiga- 
tion and consideration of the facts in 
the individual cases, is issued this 


who is endeavoring to establish a dis- 
pensary and hospital among these peo- 
ple for whom both Livingstone and : 
Moffatt labored at one time. She says: ¥ 
Kanye, where we are located, is a large 9 
accumulation of mud huts with straw roofs it 
and has a population of 18,000 to 20,000 * 
They have no more idea of sanitation than 5 
No 
he 
Small training schools for nurses at N 
three of the posts of those under the ; 


month. Nurses whose enrollment is an- 
pulled are reminded that their appoint- 
ment cards and badges must be returned 


Blankvoort, Margaretha; Bell, Mrs. John 
B. (nee Miriam E. Hampton); Cahill, Mrs. 
T. F. (nee Alice Mae Donahue); Campbell. 


Carton, Rose Gertrude; Christiansen, Alice; 
Clark, Mrs. Ralph (nee Monica Winifred 
Scott): Connors, Edith Agnes; Conway, Anne 
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bestowed for the first time on a foreign 
woman. 


Elizabeth M. Hunt returned to this coun- 
try in June from Santo Domingo and has been 
visiting National Headquarters. Since April, 
1922, she has been Superintendent of Nurses 


the Chautauqua platform where she was one 
of the successful group of American Red 
Cross nurse-speakers. Miss Hunt, who grad- 
uated from the Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati. 
Ohio, spent one year in Berlin and two years 
in Paris before the war. 


1917, to September 5. 1918. 
as at Fortress Monroe in 1918, Miss Scanlan 
gained a reputation for courage, 
and faithfulness. 


- 


HEALTH SHOW 
(formerly on the staff of the Rocheste-, N V. 
ross classes in H 


; and Home Care of the 


to the Nursing Service at National 
Headquarters, as they always remain ö 
| the property of the Red Cross: of the Training School in connection with f 
the Military Hospital in the capitol of the 5 
was Chief Nurse of the Veterans’ Bureau. ; 
Mrs. Grace M. (nee Leonard); Campbell, District No. 5. Atlanta, Ga., going there from ‘ 
Mrs. Katherine Mary (nee Kilgallen); Car- 4 
Gertrude; Corbett, Irene Mary; Cranker. 
Frances Josephine; Crosby, Mrs. Albert V. Nora Rennie and Helen Porter, graduates 
guerite Burtis; Cute. Lilian G.: Culveyhouse, Hospital, class of 1921, sailed on April 8 for N 
| Mrs. J. L. (nee Mary Augusta Thorpe); Santo Domingo City, the capital of the ; 
| (nee Ruby Griffin Thomson); Davis, Hannah klihtary Hospital of the Policia Nacional N 
! Edna; Delaney, Eleanor Catherine; Delong. Dominicana. They will develop a Training : 
| Mrs. Katherine (nee Wanzell); DePorego, School for fourteen native nurses and for 3 
| Mrs. A. A (nee Rose Bassinger); Donald, hospital corps men in connection with this : 
Agnes T.; Donohue, Mary A.; Dooley, Agnes hospital. 
| Bertha (nse Verion) — — We regret to record the death of Anne 
sell, Katherine. Scanlan, graduate of the Bellevue Hospital 
| Training School, class of 1895, who suc- 
Irzus cumbed to bronchial pneumonia at Bellevue 
Helen Lillian Bridge, Director of the War- Hospital on June 4 after two days’ illness 
saw School of Nursing, Poland, has arrived She was born in Ireland and educated in 
in the United States on leave after three years France and England. A veteran of the Span- 
abroad. She spent some days at National ish-American War, she served under the 
Headquarters before leaving for Detroit for American Red Cross in Italy from April 10. 
that the Journal recently announced that 
Polonia Restituta, the highest Polish Order 
1 of a population of 12,000. 
: The exhibits covered school health work, public health work, industrial health work, model 
housing. Red Cross health work, etc, and each afternoon and evening there was a program 
of good speakers with attractive plays, drills and moving pictures. The exhibit was sponsored 
by the Board of Health, the Board of Education. the Board of Trade, the American Red Cross 
and the Athol Woman's Club, and both program and attendance show what a nurse who is 
keenly interested in her own community can put over, apparently as an entertainment, but 
actually as a piece of good educational work. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Epona L. Forey. R.N., Department Epitor 


A DAY IN THE DISTRICT 


By Mavoe Tevesoace, RN. 


CCORDING to all traditions, a 

visiting nurse should be pictured 
starting joyfully out on her day’s rounds, 
with a heart filled with enthusiasm and 
the spirit of service. However, this 
aims to be a faithful record of one cold, 
stormy December day in her experience. 
It must be confessed, therefore. that 
the nobility of the nursing profession. 
and of her own branch in particular, was 
not the uppermost thought in her mind, 
as she surrendered her umbrella to the 
northeast gale. It was requiring most 


busy day. First there were the new 
calls. The most urgent seemed to be 
this one from a doctor: “Will the nurse 


window. At first she could not dis- 


cover her patient in the crowd of rela- 
tives. friends, neighbors, and children. 
who were filling the little room and 
consuming all the available air. As they 
made way for her. a crib near the hot 
stove was revealed. and in it the most 
beautiful youngster she had ever seen. 
His big brown eves seemed to look at 
her almost pleadingly. as his breath 
came in shallow quick gasps through 
dry lips. Every fighting instinct in 
her was aroused by the literal presence 
of the “Shadow” in the bluish-grey tint 
of his face, warning her it would be 
a hard struggle. 

Quickly opening the windows and ex- 
plaining that oxygen comes in fresh air 
(as well as in tanks from the drug 
store) and that the baby must have 
quiet, she cleared the room of all but 
the necessary helpers. Cuffs off, sleeves 
up, apron on.—and soon everything 
was ready for carrying out the doctor s 
orders. While adjusting the oxygen 
tank, she carefully instructed the 
mother in its use. “Every half hour it 
must be given for five minutes.” For- 
tunately the mother was teachable, the 
medicines were being faithfully given, 
and the nurse went away. promising 
to return in the afternoon and making 
mental note of arrangements for a 
special night nurse. 

The next visit was under more cheer- 
ful conditions, for neither race. color, 
creed nor environment can detract very 
much from the charm of a new baby, 


„ 


position on the icy sidewalk. Possibly. 
| too, there was a lingering regret for 1 
that pleasant case she might have had. fl 
| the nice old lady going south for the A 
winter. Or a sigh for the immaculate *. 
: white uniform she could have been 2 
wearing in the Hospital on the Hill.” 2 
But no time for such thoughts! By is 
all the symptoms, it promised to be a ‘ 
show the family how to administer oxy- z 
gen to baby, very ill with pneumonia?” f 
Then followed other orders. That call 1 
took ber to the center of her district. a * 
congested foreign section. As she 1 
climbed the dark stairway of the old ; 
tenement, it required no vivid imagina- P 
tion to picture the surroundings she 1. 
would find. There were two scantily 5 
furnished rooms. one being without a 4 


and her spirits rose at the sight of this 
9-pound boy. The older sister collected 
the necessary articles at the nurse’s re- 
quest, and soon his first bath was under 
way. Since he was the tenth member 
of the family to arrive, the mother may 
be forgiven if her welcome seemed a 
trifle forced. The nurse, however. gave 
him an extra hug for good measure, 
as she dressed him in “hand-downs” and 
placed him in his bed, improvised from 
a basket and pillow. (There is usually 
ample opportunity in most of the tene- 
ment homes for the exercise of one’s 
inventive faculty.) Brother, aged 5, 
born in America, and Sister, 7, born in 


“Is he an American baby?” 
“Yes, of course. Aren’t you an Amer- 
ican?” “Oh, yes, J am,” was the 
proudly given reply, “but my sister 
isn’t. She's Jrisk!” The nurse was 
obliged to interfere rather hastily in 
what threatened to be a swift and com- 


school 
in his opinion, 
needn 
after 


8 


E 


18 


8 


EERE 


It was time now to return to the office 
for lunch, fill out records and histories, 


& 
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now, but the doctor said that he could 
not return to school until fall. This, 
as well as, his physical condition, had i 
worried the nurse. The services of a 
teacher for an hour three times a week 
had finally been secured. While the : 
nurse changed the dressings, a little 0 
tactful questioning brought out the ; 
cheerful news that Sam’s interest in his | 
was all right” 
tired mother followed 
the door to express her : 
“There's so much done 
Ireland, had been interested spectators ö 
| of the bath. Brother inquired, a little There was just time left to run in 
| next door and do that dressing for little 3 
temporarily established, she proceeded was the verdict, even though Joe did 5 
to make the mother clean and comfort- not agree. g 
Then she showed the older sister how 
to boil the baby’s bottle, and won her telephone reports to physicians and get 
promise to have everything ready for the new calls for the afternoon. Here 
| the nurse’s visit next day. A searching was another top-floor one. She found | 
| glance around disclosing no “pacifiers” a chubby little girl sitting in a chair, 
or other contraband, she hurried on to her right leg very much swollen, and | 
her next patient. stiffly extended across a pillow on an- 
ö Up three flights of stairs (somehow, other chair. What had happened? Ten 
| her patients always seemed to choose days ago she had a fall and had not 
| top floors), she climbed to make her been able to step on that foot since. 
: daily visit to Sam, the bright 13-year- Hadn’t they called a doctor? No, one 
old boy, home from the hospital after had thought rubbing 
operations on leg and arm—osteomyeli- 1 
tis. He was getting about on crutches that “kind” act, until the 
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family became alarmed at the swelling 
and decided to ask the nurse’s opinion. 
This was forthcoming in no uncertain 
terms. The child ought to go to the hos- 
pital at once. The family consented, and 
the nurse called an ambulance. The 
surgeon gave his diagnosis: Very 
likely a fracture; the x-ray will prove 
it,” while the big policeman delivered 
his opinion of “these neighbor-doctors” 
in vigorous language, which was a joy 
and delight to hear. The little girl, 
excited by the prospect of a ride in an 
automobile, submitted without objec- 
tion to being carried down stairs, and 
was quickly on her way to expert 
care. 

The nurse’s footsteps lagged a little. 
approaching the next case. She always 
had wondered who invented that myth 
about nurses growing “hardened and in- 
different to suffering.” At any rate, she 
felt her own cheerfulness to be entirely 
artificial as she entered the bedroom of 
a little southern mother, a cancer vic- 
tim. They both knew the end of such 
suffering was not far off, but eager as 
she was for her release, she would will- 
ingly endure the pain a little longer— 


return to the clinic. Did Tony and 
Pasqualina have their tonsils out? 
Then the boy with tuberculosis. could 
the doctor and she ever persuade him 
to go to the sanitarium? These must 


the oxygen had done for little Louis. 


wait till tomorrow, along with the cheery . 1 
ö little blind woman and the quaint old 70 
| lady with the “delusions,” who invari- a 
ably had her hunting for bats in the ig 
: bed and for squirrels under the dresser. 5 
There was only time now to see what i 
She thought his color was a trifle bet- . 
ö ter, but the pulse was far from reas- 7 
| suring. She went to the nearest tele- * 
7 phone and reported the change to the 1 
doctor, receiving new orders for hypo- 1 
1 dermic stimulation and other emergency a 
1 measures. Only one chance in a thou- Fy 
N sand,” but she hurried back, pursuing . 
; that one chance, to carry out the orders 2 
4 and await the slight rallying which fol- x 
b lowed. The special night nurse would 8 
ö be there in time ſor the next treatment. * 
N she assured the worried, grateful mother, 2 
and started home. 
N The storm had stopped at sunset and d 
the clearing sky promised a brighter ‘4 
i “so not to spoil the boys’ Christmas.” aboard the car and joined the ranks 8 
The nurse always spent a long time of the strap-hangers, her thoughts re- , 
| here, using every device and resource turned with some amusement to her 
at her command to bring comfort to that “mood” of the morning. Well, this 
tortured body—a sponge bath, alcohol work might be strenuous, but when was : 
rub, new positions of pillows and air it ever monotonous or boring? And | 
| cushions, and finally the rest- bringing who—of her patients—found the grey + 
hypodermic. A whispered word of uniform “too depressing?” After all, 4 
thanks as relief began to come, and the there was something heartwarming and : 
nurse went on, knowing too well that inspiring in their earnest, awkward ex- 7 
the boys Christmas would be spoiled. pressions of thanks and appreciation. 1 
The nap Somewhere she had seen the words: 
were so many things 
tended doing today. She wondered if 
that woman had kept her promise to than only in their brains 4 


OULD you like to hear all about 


The Probationer’s Dream.—The Pro- 
logue takes place in the students’ living 
832 
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A UNIQUE LEAGUE PROGRAM 


By Jeannette Morrison 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


room, where the girls are dancing to the 
music of a victrola. Finally tiring of 
this pleasure, they all leave the room 


42 


i 


of another planet. 
This class is dismissed, and after a 


i 
| 
ꝗ— | 
given in Philadelphia at William Penn : 
High School by the student nurses of except one probationer who has fallen i 
twenty hospitals of that city and the asleep in an easy chair. Her dream : 
vicinity? They were asked to take follows: 1 
charge of the April program of the The office of a hospital is shown, with : 
: Philadelphia League for Nursing Edu- a stern looking superintendent sitting ; 
cation, and each group of nurses took at the desk writing. A trim maid in 
the responsibility for one number. The uniform is dusting. The first proba- i 
result showed what talent and original- tioner to come is a very stylishly dressed : 
: ity is to be found in the various schools. young lady, carrying a cane. She is 
1 Each school designed a poster which questioned and told to be seated, when : 
1 was used to announce its feature, giving : 
; Part I—The Probationer’s Dream—A Fantasy intendent. When asked by the super- 
Prologue intendent her reasons for entering train- ü 
The Probies Arrive! ing, her answer is: “Well, I can scrub N 
The Daily Dozen a N 
The Anatomy Lesson 18 
Nursing Methods 
— 
| — Of — oe their rooms by the maid. 
Next, a group of fourteen probation- 
Soprano Solo ers execute Walter Camp’s “Daily 
Soprano Solo Dozen” in a perfect manner. 
Impersonations After this, some amazing uses of the 
hot-water bottle are discovered in the 
| Vegetable Men other thinks it may be used in an ap- 
f Milk Song pendicitis case. The answers given by 
March Song the students in Anatomy cause one to 
Processional and Hymn to the Flag wonder if they are speaking of creatures 


isa A Unique League Program 


time the girls are seen coming off duty. 
Their first thought is for refreshments, 
and amidst much chattering they are 


tifully sung. 


8.33 


Bordoni, and Edgar Guest. march in. 
A sailor boy recites a humorous darky 
selection, and Irene Castle dances. 

And now she graduates! She is a 
Senior now, and knows it all. Nothing 
more can possibly be learned. Prizes 
are awarded, such as a head of cab- 
bage and an alarm clock. After the 
exercises the sleeping probie is wakened 
by a Senior who “hopes she hasn’t had 
too bad a dream.” 

To close the program, a series of 
health songs were sung, including “The 
Milk Song” and “Oatmeal Song.” The 
Vegetable Men, dressed in paper cos- 
tumes to cleverly represent turnips, car- 
rots and lettuce, danced and sang on 
the green. 

The ensemble was very impressive. 
The students in uniform, marching two 
by two, came slowly down the aisles and 
met those in costume on the stage, join- 
ing with them in singing “The Hymn 
to the Flag.” 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The two sc 


from the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund for 1924-25 have 


been awarded to Gertrude E. Kellogg, Fenchow, China, and to Elizabeth Sheridan, Little Rock. 
NM Hospital. Miss 


ARM VERSUS LEG AS VACCINATION SITE 


other 34 


1 
Among the previously unvaccinated those vaccinated 
the average six times as many days as those vaccinated on the 


7 


ͥÿk — 
3 reproved by a night nurse who wishes 4 
ö to sleep. They go to their rooms aſter 3 
| this, in a rather bad humor. a 
i The Seniors unbend when, on enter- * 
5 ing the living room, they find a group “4 
of lonely probes who are playing uke - 
: leles and singing. They decide to join 2 
. in and help, and as a result everyone . 
; feels very much better. * 
N Then Pierrot and Pierrette, dressed in * 
: costumes of black and white, dance PB 
gracefully in the spot - light, and a group 
f of minstrels come, bringing their instru- N 
N ments, and tell stories and jokes and 3 
. sing to the accompaniment of banjos. ig 
f “A Little Bit of Honey” and “Sun- i 
| beams,” both soprano solos, are beau- ; 
kowski’s orchestra, including Madam 9 
Schumann-Heinck, Irene Castle, Irene * 
| * 
: “Ella . Rafuse of Boston stood second among the candidates, but as she was cligible for 
a LaVerne Noyes scholarship, she withdrew her name in favor of Miss Sheridan, who stood 
first among the alternates. 
previously been vaccinated, three so vaccinated lost more than half as much time as all of the ‘ 
more severe than those commonly observed in children. average days of incapacity per 1 
7? 
— 14 
D days for the latter From Health New York State 
Department of Feb. 4, 1924. | 
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CLASSIFICATION OF NURSES IN GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICE 


EAR EDITOR: In view of the possi- 
bility of the passing of a bill, the Com- 


F 


equivalent to that represented by 
graduation from a college or university of 
recognized standing.’ 


Science defined is ‘knowledge classified and 
made available in work, lite and the search 
for truth" Today there are large groupings 
of knowledge which underlie the practice of 
professional nursing and upon which the prac - 
tice of professional nursing is built These 
groupings include special science courses in 
Anatomy and Physiology. Bacteriology. 
Chemistry and still others In addition, there 
are carefully planned technical courses in 
nursing 

“So far, I have engaged rather in ceneral- 
ization with reference to the terms ‘profes- 
sional’ and science and nursing in its rela- 
tion to these terms I now propose to discuss 
nursing as a ‘professional. scientific or tech- 
nical training equivalent to that represented 


: mittee felt that a new brief should be pre- 4 
pared in regard to the professional status of J 
b nurses, by some one not in the Government * 
service. There follows herewith a copy of the a 
brief prepared by Laura R. Logan, President x 
“Following is, as you know, the paragraph bs 
by graduation from a college or university of | 5 
recognized standing’ The time generally ac- 5 
cepted for a course leading to the diploma of 4 
graduate nurse in an accredited schoo! of nurs- 9 
ing is 33 to 34 months, spread over a period of 1 
three years. The time necessary to complete a 
professional, scientific or technical 4 college education is 32 months, spread over 4 ; 
four years. In point of actual time then, the 1 
ö student nurse spends a larger period than the 5 
college student in her particular school As a 
“First, I should like to discuss nursing as a already indicated, the subjects covered in the 4 
service based upon the established principles nursing school curriculum include these sci- = 
| of (a) a profession, (b) a science. A profes- ences underlying the practice of nursing and 7 
} sion is, according to dictionary definition, ‘an promotion of health, and all phases of nurs- 77 
occupation that properly involves liberal edu - ing based upon these sciences with their co- 
; cation or its equivalent This definition ob- ordinated application in the actual field. It id 
1 viously invites the question: ‘What is a is an enormous, and not too well appreciated 
3 liberal education?’ Any student of education fact, that in nursing education today we have 1 
: will tell you that this question has been asked those very elements which modern educators es 
through centuries, and that its answer has are acclaiming as liberal education; scientific ‘ 
t varied according to the period in which it class room instruction and a life field for the + 
was raised and according to the group reply- actual practice of this instruction. This. then | 
} ing. Today it is pretty well the opinion of is a brief statement of the undergraduate 5 
leading educators that a liberal education is preparation for nursing, which in itself pre- 1 
an education which prepares for life and which sents a most advantageous equivalent, both in 
is based upon a sound body of knowledge education acquired and in life and social J 
with due respect to its value, not only to the values to college graduation. J 
individual, but to society as well. That nurs- “There are other points which need to be 
ing is a vocation based upon a sound body of considered in this argument, and they are: j 
knowledge which prepares the individual not 1. The increase in University Schools of a 
— ——— 2 Nursing and that such universities as 1 
a useful citizen, I propose to show later Yale and Western Reserve now include +! 
Upon this basis, nursing belongs to the pro- a Nursing School. 
fessional service group. 2. That today many graduate nurses are 1 
“Next, discussing nursing as a service based college graduates even before they enter 7 
upon ‘established principles of a science’ a nursing school. 24 
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— 
by admitting the bobbed-haired young woman, 


bee uve This, as I understand it, is 


— As an individual 


compelling her to wear her hair in a net while 


on duty. I would like to hear from other 


superintendents in regard to this question 


J 


* 


Colorado 


expounding the fact that social progress is de- 


pendent upon the health of the people. Large 


numbers of nurses are occupied in work which 
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3. That nursing is following the trend of rollment of desirable students in nursing 

other professional vocations in that it is schools. 
tending toward specialization with the “The young woman of today wants a voca- 
special preparation involved. tion that will offer service. The opportunity 
“I would like to supplement number 3 with ſor service as a Public Health Nurse in the 
a brief statement. In the specialist group, ee and national program of 
there is the nurse administrator in hospitals — — — think- 
and schools of nursing, the nurse teacher in ing, intelligent woman. t. pu — 
as the nurse is, denial of professional status 
schools of nursing and the nurse administrator by the : id doubt 
and teacher in the Public Health Nursing —— pens 

D™ EDITOR: 1 would like to know 
how nurses in other parts of the coun- 
try feel about nurses’ meetings. Are we 
3 so occupied is far below the demand for these accomplishing our purpose in holding them? 
1 nurses. To better meet this demand every- I feel that we are not, yet I have little con- 
a where, the effort is being made to recruit into structive criticism to offer. Do the doctors’ 
1 schools of nursing well qualified women of a papers read at many meetings help in any 
| : high type. A government act which places way to raise our standards or stimulate us to 
1 nurses outside the professional group would. 1 better efforts? I feel they do not. Am I 
1 fear, produce a tremendous blocking of en- richt or wrong? We put a lot of time, 
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JOURNALS ON HAND 
Mrs. John F. Broecker, R. R. 3, New Al- 
bany, Ind., has a complete file of the Journal 
for 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1923, also all but the 
November issue of 1922, also copies of 1918 


from June on. Anyone wishing these may 
have them by paying postage to the point of 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
The editors will welcome questions and will endeavor to secure authoritative answers for them. 


28. Kindly inform me if a National Red the American Legion if she signed for Home 
Service ? 


A nurse is only eligible for membership in 
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| of the country to know how much I have 
1 S. M. H. 
1 (Nore: Miss H. was at death door for 
| months and was not expected to recover; 
| State Chairman for her-—E. Golding, Chair. 
| State Chairman for her —E. E. Golding, Chair- 
man National Committee.) delivery. 
| owns property in a city. ee 
Enrollment in the Red Cross Nursing Ser- the American Legion if she served in the Army 
vice does not exempt a person from paying er Navy during the war. In other words, 
; either federal or personal tax. she had to be federalizai to be eligible for 
; 26. Is a Red Cross nurse eligible to join Acting Director, Nursing Service. 
| CHEAPEST VACATION MAY BE HEALTHIEST 
; Spend it out of doors! 
| This is the only guarantee of a happy, healthy vacation. 
| Weeks of planning and weeks of saving for a summer holiday are all well spent if the 
3 worker can come back to his task with quieted nerves, hardened muscles and a new zest for his 
job. The best way to accomplish this is to spend as much time as possible in wholesome— 
| not overstrenuous—exercise and in rest, outside of the strange shelters buik by man. 
Such a holiday is available to every one without extra cost —Hygeia. 
THE “BORDEAUX SCHOOL” 

The cornerstone of the new hospital at Bagatelles was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, 
| on March 16. This is the third experience of the kind at Bagatelles in three years; first was 
the beginning of the Rockefeller Dispensary, two years ago the American Nurses’ Memorial, 
; and now comes the greatly needed new hospital Thus does Dr. Hamilton see her dream of a 

* Operating room ceremonial is in need of readjustment. Nurses and internes and some 
surgeons—are obsessed with the belief that the preperation of the field of operation, carried 
| out with a ritual that makes a Greek Church high mass look simple by comparison, will in 
some way prevent postoperative shock and intestinal paresis. In the observance of this ritual 
’ there is an enormous wastage of towels, sheets, suture materials and solutions. 
George de Tarnowsky, M D., “Simplicity of Technic.”"—Journal of the American Medical 
Association, May 10, 24. 


NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NURSES’ RELIEF FUND 

REPORT FOR MAY, 1924 
Balance on hand April 30.........$18,507.94 
Interest on bonds 491 58 


$18,999 52 


Receipts 
California: Dist. 1, $47; Dist. 5. 
8s; Dist. 7, $31.50; Dist. 8, $19; 
Dist. 9, $34.35; Dist. 10, $11; 
Dist. 13, $$; Dist. 16, $12; Dist. 


Assn., $50 75.00 
Illinois: Anonymous, $10; one in- 

dividual, Chicago, $1. 11.00 
Iowa: Dist. 7 79.00 
Kansas: Dist. 6, $38; State Nurses’ 

Assn., $9 47.00 
Massachusetts: Danvers State Hos- 

pital Alumnae Assn 10.00 


Michigan: Dist. 1, $31; Dist. 3, $S; 

Dist. 9, $16; omitted in April re- 

port, 20 cents $2.20 
Minnesota: Dist. 2, $9; Dist. 3, 

$60; Dist. 4, $22.75; Dist. 5, 81 92.75 
Missouri: One individual, Trenton $.00 


Hospital, $65; five individuals, $29 104.00 
Ohio: Dist. 4, $82; Dist. 5, $25; 


12, $155.75; Cincinnati General 


nae Assn. Conneaut, 810. $41.75 
Oklahoma: Dist. 1 . 23.00 
South Carolina: State Nurses’ 

Assn * 216.50 


State Nurses’ Assn, $S_ 200 00 
Wisconsin: Dist. 2 42.00 
Wyoming: Fifty members, State 

Nurses’ Assn. * 25.00 
Check returned by appicant 15.00 
Check lost in transit... 0 15.00 
Check burned in error 15.00 

Total receipts 821.157 57 

Disbursements 

Paid to forty-seven applicants...... $695.00 
Exchange on checks 60 
Refunded 10.00 
$705.60 

Balance on hand May 31, 1924__...$20,451.97 
Invested funds 71,951.57 
$92,403 54 


All contributions for the Relief Fund should 
to Nurses’ Relief Fund and sent 


Avenue, New York. Requests for leaflets 
should be sent to the Secretary at the same 
address. For application blanks for bene- 
ficiaries and other information, address Eliza- 
beth E. Golding, Chairman, 317 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. V. 

REPORT OF THE ISABEL HAMPTON 
ROBB MEMORIAL FUND TO 
JUNE 10, 1924 
Previously acknowledged .........$28,633.34 

California: Fresno County Nurses’ 
839 


% 
— 


» 


| 
pital Alumnae Assn. $5; Grace 
Brown Memorial Hospital Alum- | 
Washington: Dist. 2, King County : 
Graduate Nurses, $285; Dist. 3. a 
28 
Georgia: University Hospital Alum- : 
nae, Augusta, $25; State Nurses’ 2 
Note:—The $38.00 contributed by Dis- tl 
trict No. 6 of the Kansas State Nurses’ Asso- wi 
Nebraska: One individual 1.00 ciation was raised by receipts from the sale oe 
Nevada: Dists. 1 and 22 31.00 — 1 
N 83; individ - 
* e e 28100 de the State Chairman; she in turn will mail i 
New York: Dist. 1 3, New York the checks to the American Nurses’ Associa- re 
Infirmary Nurses’ Al — tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. V. * 
$10; pupil New York If address of the Chairman of the State Com- 5 
mittee on the Relief Fund is not known, then 
Dist. 8, $50; Dist. 11, $34; Dist. — — = 4 
Hospital Alumnae Assn. $25; . 
$25; Seton Hospital Alumnae 
Assn., $25; Good Samaritan Hos- a 
pital Alumnae Assn., $25; Christ + 
Hospital Alumnae Assn., $25; Dea- 15 
s; Bethesda Hospital Alumnae 
Assn., 815; Mercy Hospital Alum- 
nae Assn., $25; Salem City Hos- + 
1 
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Law- 
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Hospital 


Training 


Hospital Alumnae Assn., Pough- 


keepsie, $10 
Washington: Washington State 


Nurses’ Assn. 
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1 of Indiana: District No. 1 Association $.00 
11 Assn., Massachusetts: Lawrence General 
1 Angeles Hospital Nurses’ Alumnae, $10; 
11 Alumnae, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
11 Clara Nurses Alumnae Assn., Boston, $10 20.00 
1 San Jose, New York: The Cortland Alumnae 
1 3800 Asan. Cortland, $$; Brooklyn 
ö i District of Columbia: Garfield Hospital Training School Alumnae 
Alumnae Assn., Washington, $10; Ramm, 
Brooklyn 
REPORT OF | 
On hand at las 
California: Fre 
Assn., Fresnc 
County He 
Los Angeles, 
County Nu 
District of C 
| Alumnae 
Georgia Fou 
tion, Savant 
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| Missouri: Kansas City.—Tuz Generat The address was by Sophie Nelson, Director 
Tuammo ror (Col- of the Visiting Nurse Association, on Oppor- 
| ored), held graduating exercises for a class of tunities in the Nursing Field. A scholarship 
6 13 on May 10 at the Paseo V. M. C. A. Ad- of $1000 and a prize of 8 were awarded. 
| dresses were made by Dr. L. W. Booker and Elmira W. Bears, Secretary in charge of 
Rev. Arthur E. Rankin. The diplomas were School Nursing of the National Organization 
| : presented by Gus Schmierer; the pins by Mrs. for Public Health Nursing, stopped in St. 
| S. J. Smythe. St. Leuis.—Wasumrcrox Uxi- Louis for a few days and during her stay 
venstry has formally recognized the School of addressed several groups of nurses, among 
Nursing (Barnes Hospital), which has long them the Visiting Nurse Association, and the 
; been affiliated with it, and has made it one of Public School Nurses. 
| its regular school. The members of the | Nebraska: Lincein.—Sr. Exuasern Hos- 
| faculty of the School of Nursing now become va held graduating exercises for a class of 
| members of the University, and Claribel A. 12 on May 25 in Knights of Columbus Hall. 
Wheeler, Director of the School of Nursing, The address was given by Bishop McCormick. 
ö becomes Professor of Nursing. A five-year The valedictory was given by a student. The 
| course leading to a B.S. degree in nursing will diplomas were presented by Bishop Beckman. 
be started in the Autumn. Tas Musovat Omaha.—Tue Neseasxa Marmor Eruco- 
Scoot or Soc Economy, under the Uni- rat Hosprraz held its thirtieth annual com- 
ö versity of Missouri, which has been conduct- mencement on May 27 in the First Methodist 
ö ing a course in Public Health Nursing for the Church for a class of 19. Addresses were 
past few years, went out of existence on July given by Dr. A. F. Jonas and Rev. James E. 
: 1. The University of Missouri had decided Wagner. The class was presented by Edith 
N against contributing any further to its sup- M. Selin. The diplomas were given by Ford 
| port, and Washington University is unable E. Hovey. 
ö at the present time to take it over, since they New Hampshire: Taz Gaapuats Nunsas 
are just starting the five-year combined nurses’ Association or New Hauen held its an- 
training and college course. No doubt in an- nual meeting at the Historical Building, Con- 
a: other year or so, Washington University will cord, June 11. In the morning there was a 
organize a course in Public Health Nursing. business meeting followed by an address by 
ö Also, it is hoped that some arrangement can F. E. Butterfield, Commissioner of Education; 
1 be made for the hospital students who have 11-12:30 a Private Duty Nurses’ meeting with ä 
& heretofore been given two months’ practice an address by Miss Newhall. In the after- 
4 work in Public Health Nursing at the Teach- noon there were addresses by Judge Charles 
: ing Center, so that they can continue to get R. Corning and Dr. Fred Clow. Keene.— 
some experience in this interesting field. St. Tue Nurses’ Atumwaz ASSOCIATION OF 
| Louis Crry Hosrrrat Tammo Scnoot yor Exor Communrry Hosrrrar has presented to 
| Nurses had graduation exercises on May 14 the Nurses’ Home a desk and chair for each 
for 12 graduates. Sr. Loon Crry Hosprrat student nurse's room, and a set of furniture 
No. 2 Trammc Scoot yor Nurses (Colored) for the parlor. The association sent two dele- 
1 graduated S$ students on May 22. At the gates to the meeting of the State Federation 
| Euclid Avenue Baptist Church on May 22 of Women's Clubs held in Claremont in May. 
| the Barrsr Samen ScHoot New Jersey: Elisabeth—Tuz 
19 or Nurstxc gave its 28th annual graduating Association Sr. Exiapetn's 
1 exercises for a class of 27. On June 4, Sr. Hosrrrat held its annual meeting at the 
1 Luxe’s Scuoot ron Nurses had its Nurses’ Home on Hospital Day, May 
1 commencement exercises on the west lawn of 12, and elected: Honorary President, Sis- 
Ft the Hospital. The Valedictory was given by ter M. Thrasilla; president, Louise Mar- 
Dr. Fredic Aldin Hall, Lid. Chancellor Emer- tin; honorary vice-president, Sister M. 
i itus, Washington University. One scholarship Finan; vice-president, Ella Reilly; secre- 
: was awarded. There were 22 graduates. Tux tary, Dorothy McMahon; treasurer, Mrs. 
1 Jcwan Hosrmau held graduating exercises Margaret Flack. The meeting was followed 
1 for a class of 13 on May 28 at Temple Israel. by a banquet at the Florence Moore Tea 
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1 exercises on June 12, at be enclosed in the prospectus of the HIE 
ö class of 4. The address schools forming The Central School. 
Sherman I. Devine. Dr. Nerth Carolina: Tu Noarm Caroma 
presented the diplomas. Starz Nurses’ Association held its 22nd 
| cing followed the exercises. Sehemectady—  sonual convention in Winston-Salem, May 27 
Commencement week at Hun Hosprrat began „ 
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graduates of 1924 with a dinner and dance at 
Interesting talks were given 
by J. Fred McMurray and by Barbara De- 
Remer who is on furlough from missionary 
work in India. Miss DeRemer expects to take 
a medical course before returning. Original 


The Lycoming. 


the summer at the home of Mrs Paul Wanns. 
The $100 sick nurses’ relief fund was com- 
pleted and means of increasing the fund were 
discussed. Miss Bumgarner thanked the mem- 
bers for their support of the Journal and ap- 
pealed for a 100 per cent record for the asso- 
ciation in subscribers and readers. The 1024 
graduates were guests. The district nurses 
were the guests of Nathalie Plews, when Dr. 


Texas: Houston.—Distxict o held its 
annual banquet on May 14 at the VM C.. 
The honor guests of the evening were the 
graduating classes from the local training 
schools, there being 16 from the Baptist sani- 
tarium, 15 from St. Joseph's Infirmary and 
three from the Municipal Hospital. A wel- 

was given by Miss Burlingame, Presi- 


Vermont: Tue Stare Nveses’ 
Association held its annual meeting May 20, 


i 


af 


2 4 
1924 A 
songs composed for the occasion were sung oe 
during the banquet. The Alumnae Association * 
held a meeting preceding the banquet and 1 
elected: President, Mrs. George I. Fisk; vice- Stewart Lawwill spoke and a special song for 2 
presidents, Lulu Hipple, Mrs. W. A. Myers; Tennessee nurses written by Nell Grayson A 
secretary, Mrs. H. M. Parker; assistant secre- Taylor was sung. | i 
tary, Wilhelmina Myers; treasurer, Mrs. W. F. 7 
Peard. The May dance brought $304 for 2: 
the Endowment Fund. 
Rhede Island: Providence. — Burier a 
Hosprrat held graduating exercises for a class * 
of 11 on May 27, in Ray Hall. The address 7 
was given by Anne How, Superintendent of - 
Nurses, Children’s Hospital, New York. A ‘g 
— dent of the Association. Speeches were made 
e, The graducting exercises of the by Mrs. J. H. Knowles and Retta Johnson. “ 
Homeoratuic for a class of were Saye May 8 
held in the auditorium of the Plantations Club Womans 
on May 26. The address was given by Dr. — } am outline of the work of 5 
Mabel E. Elliott of the American Women’s 7 — Association and of a Central . 
Hospital Association of the Near East. Bishop trv. 
James deWolf Perry, Jr., gave the call to Utah: Salt Lake City.—Hory Cross 17 
service. The pins were presented by Dr. Hosrirat conferred diplomas on 20 members 3% 
Henry A. Whitmarsh; the diplomas by George of the class of 1924 on May 27 at Holy be 
W. Gardiner. A reception and dance followed. Cross Assembly Hall, Bishop Glass presiding. 9 
Hosrrrat held graduating exer- 
dress was given by Isabel M. Stewart of at the New Sherwood Hotel, in Burlington. 9 
presented . Albert D. 2 0 and various committees were given, 1 
also reports from the Alumnae Associations 
ollowed exercises. throughout the state. The afternoon session | 
Seuth Deketa: Hot Springs. A clinic opened with a short talk by Miss Kuhn on 
for children under the age of six was held District Nursing. Miss Ehrenfeld of the 1 
_ at Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, May 14 American Nurses’ Association addressed the * 
and 18, when children from three states were nurses on State Registration, giving the his- 7 
examined. tory of the movement. The proposed bill KE. 
Tennessee: Chattancoga.— Baroness Ex- for a new nursing law was then presented 
8 with and discussed, Miss Ehrenfeld conducting the 7 
of the discussion. After much discussion the bill | 
Hon. was laid on the table, to be again presented . 
at the October meeting. The following offi- 
C. M cers were elected to serve the ensuing year: 
President, Mabel Ware. Superintendent of : 
exercises. Tue Association Nurses, Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington: 
the Hospital held its last meeting before vice-president, Erna Kuhn, Director of State 


Tue Grapvate Asso- 
CIATION oF Vncmi as one means of raising 
money for the Foundation Fund for a chair 
of nursing at the University of Virginia, gave 
a pageant called Signal Fires, at 


send one of their number to attend the insti- 
tute at the University, July 7-11. 

West Virginia: Wheeling.—Onto 
Hosprrat held its 27th commence- 
ment exercises for a class of 9, in May, at 
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trude Stein; secretary, Nellie Hangard; treas- 
urer, Mary MacDonald. Sr. Josern’s Atvm- 
NAE served a luncheon at noon and ig the eve- 
ning a banquet was given at the Hotel Menard. 
Graduating exercises were held at the Sr. 
Josern’s Hosrrtrat, May 27, when a class 
of six were given their diplomas. At 4 o'clock 
of that day, the graduates and the Alumnae 
were entertained by the Sisters of the Hospital 
at a banquet; on May 29 the Alumnae of the 
school held their annual meeting and in the 
evening entertained the new graduates at a 
banquet. Tue Generar Hosprrat or ASHLAND 


fast and the Baccalaureate sermon, June 8. 
Tre Fountm axp Firra Dusstaicr held its 
annual meeting at the Medford Hotel, May 
13. The following officers were elected: 


iF? 


171 
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| Red Cross work; secretary, Mrs. Rose Law- 
ler, Springfield; treasurer, Mrs. D. A. Barker, 
, Rutland; directors, Mrs. Daisy Giddings, 
Poultney, and Mrs. Merton Lazelle, Brattle- 
| boro. During the evening session, Dr. Tay- 
4 lor gave a lecture on Insulin and Dr. Bos- 
; worth lectured on Blood Transfusion. The 
q evening session closed with musical numbers 
and solo dances, the entertainment being fur- 
1 nished by the nurses of Mary Fletcher Hos- 
| pital. 
| graduated a class of 9, June 2. Exercises at 
ir the Presbyterian Church were followed by a 
1 reception. The graduates, alumnae, several 
| i doctors and visiting nurses enjoyed a banquet 
given by the Intermediate class at the hos- 
which in part represents the history of nurs- pital, June 3. The graduates of the General 
ing and in part commemorates the services of Hospital entertained the graduating class of 
Sadie Heath Cabaniss, who did pioneer work St. Joseph's at a picnic supper in the coun- 
in the state. It is a most beautiful and im- ‘°"”’ May 31. Milwaukee.—Tuz Count 
pressive pageant and it was a great success, Scho or Nursmvc held its graduating exer- 
51,180 being cleared. Reanoke—Lew1s-Gare de the evening of June 3, at the Athenaeum. 
| Hosrrrat held graduating exercises for a class Doctor William Ganfield, president of Carroll 
of 8 at the Hotel Roanoke on May 9. The College, gave the address of the evening. The 
: } was given by Rev. O. F. Blackwelder; Columbia Hospital Alumnae gave a theater 
the oath was administered and the diplomas Darty and banquet for the graduating class 
presented by Dr. W. R. Whitman. The pins ide following night. The Commencement 
| were presented by Dr. W. B. Porter. Dr. dance was given June 6 and the Senior break- 
J. T. McKinney gave a talk on Hospital Day. 
| A social hour followed the program. 
Washington: Seattle.—Srupext Nursszs 
or Szatriz Genzrat Hosprrat raised funds to 
President, Mrs. C. D. Partridge; vice-presi- 
dent, Erna Kowalke; treasurer, Helen O Neil: 
secretary, Nina Gross. Wisconsin Rapids. 
—Tue Escutn Drsraict held its fourth an- 
nual meeting on May 20. After the noon 
| luncheon at the Hotel Witter the business 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. The address was meeting was held. Pearl Dudley was elected 
7 given by Bishop Strider. The Principal of the % the presidency. The retiring president, 
4 School, Jessie A. Clarke, gave her report of 
‘ its needs. A gift was presented to Miss 
1 Clarke by the graduates and students in ap- 
a preciation of her services. The diplomas were 
4 presented by W. P. Wilson. 
Wiscensin: Ashland.— Tun E warn 
1 Drstasct held its annual meeting on May 24 
: and elected as officers: President, Emelia Peter- 
1 son; vice-presidents, Agnes Boehm and Ger- of her children. 
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MARRIAGES 
J. Christina Alleman (class of 1916, The 


bany, N. Y., and New York Hospital, New 


Martha Eichsteadt (class of 1914, J. C. 


Proctor Hospital, Peoria, III.), to Henry 
Snyder, April 16. At home, Streator, III. 

M. Pauline Fritz (class of 1922, Ken- 
sington Hospital for Women, Philadelphia, 
Pa.), to Thomas C. Kohlhas, May 3. At 
home, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ruby Thelma Gamble (class of 1915, 
De Soto Sanatorium, Jacksonville, Fla), to 
Joseph Oscar Summer, April 28. At home, 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Nora German (class of 1917, Lutheran 
Hospital, Fort Wayne, Ind.), to Jack Tudor, 
April 12. At home, Albany, N. Y. 

Marion Estelle Gibbens (class of 1921, 
St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. V.). 
to Robert John Gray, April 19. At home, 
Yonkers 

Charlotte Scott Giberson (class of 1923, 
School of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia), to Ensign Edward 
Charles Kline, May 17 

Carelyn Ann Green (class of 1923, City 
Hospital, Little Rock, Ark.), to Coy Bald- 
ridge, May 12. 

Marien D. Hall (class of 1922, Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. V), to 
Alfred Taylor, in April. 

Harriet D. Jayne (class of 1916, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.), to 
William Gordon Smith, May 10. At home, 
Brooklyn. 

Hasel Jenes (class of 1923, Huntington 


County Hospital, Huntington, Ind.), to Wil- 


Agnes H. Kerr (class of 1921, St. Francis 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa), to Clarence D. 
Dyer, May 7. At home, Pittsburgh. 

Inez McGiboney (class of 1923, Georgia 
Baptist Hospital, Atlanta), to William Dunn, 


20. 

Margaret McWethy (class of 1914, The 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati), to Richard Klai- 
ber, April 28. At home, West Carollton. O 

Elizabeth Cole Patten (class of 1915, 


— 


N. V.), to Albert Austin May, May 8. At 
home, Natick, Mass. 

Rue Phillips (class of 1923, Allegheny 
Heights Hospital, Davis, W. Va.), to Russell 
— June 6. At home, Edgewood, 
a. 


Martina S. Pladsen (class of 1921, Dea- 
coness Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.), to Jo- 
seph Thorvig, May 3. At home, Minneapolis. 

Julia Plass (class of 19:8, Lutheran Hos- 
pital, Fort Wayne, Ind.), to Henry D. Schopp- 
man, June 8. At home, New Haven, Ind. 

Fannie M. Pratt (class of 1921, St. Luke's 
Hospital, Cedar Rapids, Iowa), to Leo W. 
Heyer, May 22. 

Katherine Puckett (class of 1917, City 
Hospital, Louisville, Ky.), to James Shaw, 
May 6. At home, Pikeville, Ky. 

Amy Rice (class of 1921, Methodist 


Dwyer, June 3. 

Essie Saleshin (class of 1920, Norton 
Memorial Infirmary, Louisville, Ky.), to New- 
man L. Ackerman, April 21. At home, Miami, 
Fla. 

Pearl Stewart (class of 1923, Deaconess 


V 


— 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati), to Albert J. 8 
Wissman, April 21. At home, Cleveland 0. 7 

Ida Jane Anstead (Child Hospital. Al- 35 
York), to Albert Arthur Palmateer, May 31. 7 

Mrs. Clara Erhman Barrington (class 25 
of 1919, Deaconess Hospital, Great Falls, 1 
Mont.), to Reynold Dahl, May 3. At home, R 
Great = a m Clifton Springs Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, 75 

Bertha J. Cornwall (class of 1915, South ty 
Side Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), to Emmil S 
Lewis, April 17. At home, Pittsburgh. ke 

22 — 

copal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. V), to Harold 
Hospital, Great Falls, Mont.), to Richard 
Smith, May 15. At home, Great Falls. 
DEATHS 
Lillian L. Allen, whose death was noted ta 
in the June Jeurnal, was a graduate of the * 
Woman's Hospital, Philadelphia, not the 
Women’s College Hospital, as was stated in f 
the notice sent for publication. 
Ethel Irene Andersen (class of 1923, 
Rochester General Hospital, Rochester, Pa.), 
= on May 17, at the hospital, following an ill- 
liam Weinley, May 2. At home, Huntington. ness of six weeks of tetanus, resulting from 

Mary A. Kay (class of 1905S, Rochester an injury. Miss Anderson was an exception- | 
General Hospital, Rochester, N. V.), to Oscar ally fine young woman. Even in her short 
McCormick, April 23. career in her chosen profession, she had . 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ru tes ror RECOVERY FROM PULMONARY 
TuBercu.osis. By Lawrason Brown, 


M.D. Fourth edition. 217 pages. 
Lea & Febiger. Philadelphia. Price. 
$1.50. 


An experienced animal trainer says: 
“If you are going to teach a dog, you 
must first of all know more than the 
dog.” This is a good rule for anyone 
to follow who attempts to instruct or 
teach. I am thinking especially of the 
nurse and the educational work she is 
able to do. Instruction in the prepara- 
tion for delivery, in infant feeding, in 
the care of contagion, and in hygiene 
and sanitation is usually effective be- 


It is true that Dr. Lawrason Brown 
did not write “Rules for Recovery” for 
nurses. He wrote it for the use of pa- 
tients and it should be placed in the 
hands of patients whenever possible, 
but there are always some patients who 
must be taught by word of mouth and 
through demonstrations. 

858 


“Rules for Recovery” if studied care- 
fully by the nurse will. afford logical and 
understandable reasons for the various 
steps involved in the successful treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. The nurse often 
asks herself how she may impress upon 
the patient ‘the necessity for rest, the 
importance of controlling cough, the 
value of air to the lungs and skin of 
the tuberculous patient, the reason why 
a proper height-weight relation is 
essential. Answers to these and other 
questions will be found in “Rules for 
Recovery.” 

No nurse could read the chapter 
on Rest and not be more diligent in 
persuading patients to take the required 
amount of rest. Any nurse who still 
feels that patients should seek another 
climate will surely be convinced that 
the mode of life and the things which 
tend to raise individual resistance are 
far more important than climatic con- 
ditions. 

The chapter on Food sets forth the 
needs of a tuberculous patient in a sane 
and practical way. In the paragraph 
dealing with the addition of fats to the 
diet, the use of cod liver oil is men- 
tioned. I am sure Dr. Brown meant to 
suggest that these things should be 
used under the direction of the phy- 
sician and not simply as a part of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | cause through the very nature of her 
oF training she is well grounded in these 
17 matters. When we come to instruction 
1 for the tuberculosis patient or family, 
1 we find that many nurses find them- 
17 selves lacking in that interest, enthusi- 
ge asm, and sense of authority which 
: come only through knowledge of a sub- 
ject. She may give rules for the guid- 
Si ance of the patient, but she is some- 
times unable to give reasons, and she 
| realizes that her instruction will not be 
effective. Because she has not had the 
opportunity for actual experience in the 
care and treatment of tuberculosis, she 
as must look about for material from which 
if she can glean information. 
1 diet. 
Fi Dr. Brown makes a good suggestion 
| 1 in the following sentence: “It is well, 
T if possible, to have a dietary that pre- 
1 cludes milk or eggs or depends upon 
1 them ſor only a small or concealed por- 
| tion of the diet.” We find some who 
1 still believe that eggs must be used 
1 
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freely in the diet of the tuberculous 
patient and I believe we may learn 
through the newer theories of nutrition 
to arrange a satisfactory diet by in- 
creasing the use of vegetables and by 
new preparation of staple dishes with- 
out depending so much upon eggs. 

In the summary will be found sug- 
gestions for the daily routine of the 
patient. With most patients it is abso- 
lutely necessary to outline the regime 
hour by hour in order to have any 
assurance that instructions will be car- 
ried out, and Dr. Brown has furnished 
a workable plan. 

We note that during the rest hour 
following the noon meal reading may 
be permitted. It would seem that this 
is an especially good period for com- 


maintains that an instruc- 
tor should be so full of his subject that 


Both of these necessary requisites of 
a text-book are fulfilled in C. E. Gar- 


sey’s Dosage and Solutions. The au- 
thor’s experience, as instructor in the 
Washington Sanitarium and Hospital 


The book is compact, numbers only 


size for reference work. One wonders 


used. 
The book is not padded with a super- 


Milwaukee County Hospital, Weauwe- 
tose, Wis. 


— 


teaching means but releasing the over - 
flow. This is likewise true of the e 
author and coupled with an efficient a 
handling of subject matter, the School 2 
of Nursing prefers an author with a 2 
nurse’s point of view. 2 : 
Training School for Nurses, has given 
him an excellent idea of the needs of 
the student nurse. 
100 pages, and is of a most convenient 
how so much valuable information, such 
| as classifications of drugs, dosage, phar- 
plete relaxation without reading, talk - maceutical preparations, prescriptions, 
ing, or disturbance of any kind. From etc., has been crammed into such a tiny = 
experience with patients in sanatoria volume. 8 
and in the district, as well as with pri- Can you imagine all problems in solu- 4 
vate patients, I am sure that this re- tions solved with one rule which has 
quirement can be made and that the but two exceptions? This single rule * 
results will justify the effort. is here simply and clearly stated and 1 
The book should be placed in the problems are computed to show its ap- 1 
hands of as many patients as will be pjication. The method employed is 4 
able to read it understandingly, and based upon fractions, with stress put a 
for the nurse we recommend it as a on the use of the metric system because 
handbook to be studied. As a result eventually this system will displace the rs 
she should find her instructions more apothecaries’. More decimals could be 1 
effective. 
Bureau of Public Health Nursing, State ſjuous amount of technical knowledge, i 
Dept. of Health, Des Moines, Iowa. there is instead opportunity for orig- if 
inal explanations and problems by the a 
Dosacz Sor urs. By C. E. instructor. In short, it is the simplest, 
Garnsey. 111 pages. W. B. Saun- clearest and most concise text on solu- 
ders Company, Philadelphia. Price, tions that I have yet seen. | 
$1. Stetta Ack.ey, R.N., B.Sc. 


A Primer ror DiaBetic Patients. By 
Russell M. Wilder, M.D., May A. 
Foley, and Daisy Ellithorpe. Second 
edition. 119 pages. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 


While this text is intended primarily 
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and a list of tables of food values con- 
clude the book. 

This book, in addition to offering 
good instruction to the diabetic patient, 
is valuable in supplementary instruc- 
tion in the nurse’s dietetic course. 


Rose STRAKA, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Puysicat Exercises ror Dairy Use. 
By C. Ward Crampton, M.D. 303 
pages. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, New York. Price, $3.50. 


860 
| | | A simple text, such as the Primer 
1 which sets forth in very clear manner | 
| the underlying principles of diabetic ee ; 
| treatment, is welcome to many busy 
if teachers of diabetic patients, whether ö 
1 Clinic, many others have found the book : 
| of value. The revision was made par- A trained nurse’s comment to me f 
if ticularly to include the recent develop- after taking a thorough health exam- : 
e ments in diabetic treatment, such as the mation was, “I am very much interested 
| use of diets with higher percentages of in this examination, for my approach 
| fat and diets whose adjustments must to health has always been through : 
: be made in conjunction with Insulin. Symptoms and disease and this is so : 
1 The contents of the primer briefly in- different.” | 
1 clude: An explanation of the disease She might equally well have made ; 
1 (diabetes), including the physiological the same comment after reading Dr. ö 
111 processes involved and to what purpose Crampton’s latest book, Physical Ex- : 
1 treatment is directed; how Insulin ercises for Daily Use, in which he dis- 
1 functions in assisting the disabled pan- cusses the value of exercise in keeping 5 
11 creas and how diet regulation must be. the individual in maximum physical i 
1 enforced to really make satisfactory condition. For instance, which exer- : 
| adjustment. The causes of acidosis are cise will best wake up the body in the 
} briefly, but very carefully, explained morning by pumping the blood back N 
ö and directions are outlined for making into the circulation from the abdomen N 
1 urine tests. An explanation of the where it has “gone to sleep”? how cer- t 
1 metric system, its use in dietary calcu- tain movements of the muscles of the N 
if lation and the weighing of food, forms trunk massage and stimulate the internal 
1 a very important section. The heat organs, so improving their functioning, : 
1 value of foods, and food requirements, while others develop corsets of living 
13 together with an explanation of the muscle; how the mechanical adjustment 
| functions of the various food principles of the body can be improved, so leading ) 
1 in the body, receive also sufficient em- to less strain, better posture, and N 
phasis. Hospital procedure in caring health. 
| for patients, the use of Insulin, and These chapters are more than a theo- N 
* treatment complicated with infections retical analysis; numerous effective } 
1 is necessarily stressed. A list of sam- illustrations, readable text, and clear N 
1 ple menus, carefully worked - out recipes, descriptions of exercises make the ma- ' 


erally totally unaware that he is not 
following directions accurately. Natur- 
ally such a one is a very poor critic of 
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last edition shows several valuable ad- 
ditions. 

A good paragraph on the Period 
Incubation has been added, and the ma- 
terial on Rabies has been slightly ampli- 
fied. The chapter on Exanthemata has 
been practically entirely rewritten and 
the material on typhus fever which ap- 
peared elsewhere has now been trans- 
ferred to this chapter and more ma- 
terial added. The discussion on Botul- 
ism and also on Disinfection has been 
enlarged. A new illustration shows the 
correct and the incorrect way to place 
clothing into a disinfecting apparatus. 
There are a number of other minor 
changes throughout the book. 

On the whole the changes have added 
to the value of the book, but we wish 
that the suggestions for demonstrations 
which are given at the end of the earlier 


STELLA Goostray, R.N., 
Philadelphia General Hos pital. 


Tue Principces or Viral Statistics. 
By I. S. Falk, Ph.D. 258 pages. 
Illustrated. W. B. Saunders Com- 


111115 


= 4 
terial readily available for the trained N 
reader as well as convincing and stim- 9 
ulating. 
But just here a word of warning. 
8 that individual is rarely well codrdi- i 
nated, with few postural bad habits and ‘= 
tensions who, without previous train- 
t ing, can execute these exercises cor- a 
| rectly the first time. To understand 7 
with the mind is a very different thing é 
from performing with the body. The 8 
: worst of it is, if the exercise is done — 
correctly it feels wrong to the person 2 
with bad postural habits, and vice versa 4 
f when it is done wrong, it feels right. i 
Consequently the individual is gen- a 
| another’s performance. 
: Dr. Crampton, himself, says about | 9 
; these exercises that they should be chapters might have been enlarged and “E 
; taught thoroughly by a physician or by extended and recommended for indi- 8 
; an assistant who has been adequately vidual laboratory work. The book is 3. 
trained. very readable, gives accurate informa- 7 4 
y Many of the questions constantly tion and is well illustrated. 1 
5 swered in this book in a striking and 14 
N pictorial way which stimulates in the 9 
5 reader a renewed ambition for a higher bs 
t 
| himself pany, ia. Price, $2.50. 
N Physical Educator, Health Center, New This book is well described by Dr. A 
inslow: “The present book 
Appiiep BAacTERIOLocy FoR NURSES. to a course of lec- 
By Charles F. Bolduan, M.D., and exercises in vital statistics N 
| Marie Grund, M.D. Fourth edition. this department for several 
: 19S pages. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Price, $1.75. 
| This is the fourth edition of a well . 
| known book. It has been revised some- codperation with Yale University. In | 
| what and a comparison of it with the this course Dr. Falk has been unusually | 


nursing profession. It is no easy task 
to present the elements of vital statistics 
simply and clearly and in readable 
fashion, but this task, as it seems to me, 
Dr. Falk has accomplished.” 


Woman’s Puysicat Freepom. By 
Clelia Duel Mosher, M.D. 87 pages. 
The Women’s Press, New York. 
Price, $1. 

This book, giving as it does, the 
problems of women’s health, especially 
those dealing with menstruation, would 
be a helpful guide to all women. It is 
written in a pleasing style, with refer- 
ences to books which would allow one 
who is interested to study the physiology 
of the body more fully. 

It takes up the question as to whether 
women are capable of leading the same 
active lives as men. It is granted that 
although they are able to reach success, 
there is a handicap in the periodic dis- 
ability. Dr. Mosher claims that the one 

function, menstruation, is the objection 
to women in industry. She gives the 
- causes of painful menstruation and the 
| constrictive clothing of women and the 
inactivity of the muscles of the abdomen 
and the diaphragm are factors in the 


causes of painful conditions are simple 
and can be used by women of all classes. 
They include no expense or incon- 
venience. | 

She discusses the important part 
played by clothes, exercise, bathing and 
proper habits of life on woman’s health, 
and in particular their influence in 
causing trouble at the menstrual period. 
The mental attitudes in regard to men- 
struation as a “sick time” have become 
so firmly fixed in most women that it is 
difficult to make them realize that it is 
a normal thing and not something to be 
dreaded. 

Dr. Mosher gives the fundamental 
facts of how to be well and the advan- 
tages gained by a woman who will make 
herself physically efficient at all times. 
By being unhampered physically she 
can devote her time to worthwhile things 
and will be a force in society, not a 
hindrance. 

Exvizapetu Keck, A.B., 
Instructor in Physiology and Hygiene, 
School of Nursing, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 


SURGICAL NURSING AND APrTER-TREAT- 
MENT. By H. C. Rutherford Darl- 
ing, M.D. Second edition. Chicago 
Medical Book Co., Chicago. Price, 
$2.50. 

This book, based on “the syllabus laid 
down for the final examination of the 
Australian Trained Nurses’ Associa- 
tion,” is graciously dedicated to the 
Association “which has done so much 
towards the advancement of nursing in 
Australia.” The material presented is 
of wide range and well arranged. 
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| successful in arousing interest and in disability of women. The exercises 
| : securing a clear comprehension of the which she explains as correcting the 
| | important principles which the nurse 
in and other public health workers must 
| comprehend if they are to aid in the 
| collection and interpretation of statis- 
ae tical data. Much of the material has 
| appeared in the columns of the Public 
| Health Nurse, and the author has been 
urged to expand it and to publish it in 
more permanent form in the hope that 
| it may be of value to a wider circle of 
1 students both within and without the 
| 
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